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* GERMAIN SELIGMANN, head of the art 
firm of Jacques Seligmann, is reported in the 
newspapers of December 26th as stating: 
“Only a country with 
great art patrons will produce 
great artists, and America has 
an impressively large class of 
men and women of leisure who are genuinely in- 
terested in art and have developed genuine taste.” 
So great has been the progress of the United 
States, that to the foreigner the results are aston- 
ishing. They all know in a vague way that there 
is money in the United States, and that big col- 
lections of pictures, furniture, tapestries and 
works of art are coming over here in vast quan- 
tities for distribution and while they are free to 
admit that our money is buying their treasures, 
they illogically are blind to the cause of it. If 
they come to America, they discover the cause. 
They wonder at the museums in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Toledo, Pittsburgh and 
Washington. They are amazed at our art schools. 
They are astonished by our architecture. They 


America As An 
Art Center 
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are bewildered by the wonderful Lakeshore Drive 
in Chicago and the Stadium and our Riverside 
Drive, Park Avenue and our suburban homes, 
our seashore resorts that dwarf to insignificance 
the famous resorts of Europe. 

It has been the popular impression that the 
radio and automobile diverted the minds of the 
public from things esthetic, but after all these 
things are mere minor luxuries and they haven't 
by any means checked the development of living 
standards. They have only encouraged them. 

The automobile has brought us into contact 
with the beauties of our American territory. It 
has broadened our thoughts and stimulated our 
inspiration. 

The greatest development in the world is the 
development of our architecture, and it has been a 
healthful growth. And it is a significant fact 
that while we today in our furniture shops and 
our fabric factories are giving to the world, 
the best examples fashioned after the finest and 
most approved models, France has fallen to freak 
things—Cubist and Bolshevik. 

If we in America have absorbed the best 
of the old world, it is not to our discredit for 
after all the best in Europe were borrowed arts. 

It is not because America has money that 
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Europe is sendirig’over Heh great collections. It 
is because America has taste to appreciate them. 

And while the American people are living 
up to the higher standards of material comforts, 
they are also enjoying the beauties, and the year 
just closed has been the greatest year in the his- 
tory of the country in the production and sale of 
artistic home furnishings. 

American tourists come back from Europe 
with a considerable knowledge of the various 
museums. Those same tourists do not realize 
that with the exception of the British Museum, 
our own Metropolitan Museum of Art is the 
greatest from the point of quality, diversity and 
value, of any museum in the world. 

They don’t realize that 1,705 museums are 
listed by the American Association of Museums 
and this doesn’t begin to represent the entire num- 
ber throughout the United States. 

They do not realize the great dispersal of 
works of art among Americans of culture. 
The Borden auction sale alone brought $1,- 
860,009; the Catholina Lambert sale, $590,000; 
the James Sutton sale, $517,000; George Hearn 
sale, $700,000. The collection of Charles of 
London which was sold, through the American 
Art Galleries a few years ago alone brought half 
a million dollars. The Lawrence collection was 
close to this figure. Vitall and Leopold Benguiat 
in one year sold over $1,000,000 worth of sump- 
tuous textiles, rugs, embroideries and ecclesiastic 
vestments through the American Art Association. 

Where do all these treasures go? They are 
distributed among the art lovers in this exceed- 
ingly mercenary United States. There are thou- 
sands of people in this country with enormously 
valuable collections. J. Pierpont Morgan’s porce- 
lains alone had an appraised value of over $2,- 
000,000. His library had an appraised value of 
$4,000,000. No wonder he paid his librarian 
$10,000 a year! 

The art and literary property of Isaac 
Fletcher, D. R. Gates, William Salomon and 
James Speyer all represented collections worth 


over $1,000,000 apiece. 


seems incomprehensible that anybody should 
be guilty of intentionally branding or labeling 
the ticket of domestic goods as foreign. But it 

is done and done to such an 
Misbranding— extent that the National As- 
A Rotten Practice sociation of Finishers of 

Cotton Fabrics as well as the 
Converters’ Association have come out with reso- 
lutions disapproving of the practice. 
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We know that a great many salesmen in the 
retail shops will leave the impression with the 
customer who wants an imported article that the 
thing that appeals to her is imported. But when 
it comes to literally labeling and selling an article 
that is made in this country, as foreign, the of- 
fense is all the greater because planned as a 
selling policy. 

It is a rotten practice creating not only un- 
fair competition but injuring alike the importer 
of foreign stuffs and the manufacturer of domes- 
tic stuffs. 

If a customer wants to buy foreign goods 
it is a fraud to foist upon him an American article 
even if it is equally meritorious. 

On the other hand, the selling of a fine 
American-made article as foreign only contrib- 
utes a little more to the popular but ignorant 
prejudice favoring imported goods. It robs the 
American manufacturer of the reputation for 
superior workmanship. 


W: ARE certainly living in a rapid age. In the 
early issues of the AMERICAN SILK JOURNAL 
was described a process for the manufacturing of 
silk yarn, artificially. It 
was the discovery of a 
Frenchman and was known 
as the Chardonnet process.” 

The mere idea was ridiculed and dismissed 
with scant consideration by the men of the silk 
trade, and yet today the value of artificial silk is 
more than twice as great as that of the world’s 
production of raw silk. 

Philadelphia readers may recall the Lans- 
downe failure. Back in December of 1904, a 
group of men stood in an alley-way between fac- 
tory buildings in a Philadelphia suburb, at the 
receiver's sale of the efforts of the man who had 
organized the first artificial silk company in the 
United States, to actually produce and sell that 
article in commercial quantities. When certain 
patents were offered only one bid was made for 
them, a single bid of $2,500. This bid purchased 
a group of’ patents which actually controlled the 
production of Viscose (artificial silk) in America. 
Today everything of this sort is called Rayon 
and the United States leads the world in the pro- 
duction. 


The Phenomenal 
Growth of Rayon 


This year American manufacturers will pro- 
duce nearly 80,000,000 pounds, a phenomenal 
amount for an industry less than a quarter cen- 
tury old. 


C.R.C. 
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Being the reflections of a busy head of a Fifth Avenue house who has studied the buyer and seems 
to know him. 


HE trade publications have 

a good deal to say in behali 
of the buyer. They give his 
side of the story but seldom 
give the merchandise side. 

After all is said and done, 
the successful buyer is the man 
that makes money. If he 
doesn’t, no matter what his 
taste is, his judgment or his 
personality, he is not a success. 

~ Price is usually the deter- 
mining factor for Good Will 
because no matter what the 
quality, if the price is not right, 
you cannot hold trade. Now to get the price 
right, you must have frequent turn-overs. The 
more frequent the turn-over of stock and capital, 
the bigger the business and a merchant gets more 
satisfactory profit on the year’s business not by 
means of a high profit on a few transactions but 
a smaller profit on many transactions. 

Let’s tabulate the essentials of a successful 
business : 

(1) The smallest possible capital invested 
for business done. 

(2) The smallest possible interest charges, 
insurance charges and handling charges. 

(3) Continually new stocks, fresh stocks. 

(4) The least possible depreciation due to 
the frequent changes of stock. 

(5) Reduction of workroom expense or 
elimination of the work-room. 

(6) Fewer mark-downs. 

(7) Fewer employees for each dollar of 
sales. 

(8) Close watch of the market especially 
in market styles. 

Now the trouble with most buyers is that 
they have no sense of proportion. They are 
everlastingly talking about restraint and yet if we 
didn’t restrain them in their purchasing, they 
would put us in bankruptcy. 





It was the cus- 
tom at Wana- 
makers’ to con- 
sider a man’s 
qualifications 
only after meet- 
ing his wife. 


For years, I have hired buyers not only upon 
their business record but upon their personal 
record. If they are not able to show thrift in 
their personal affairs (and thrift does not mean 
penuriousness but intelligent spending) then how 
can they show it in their business affairs. 

I know you can argue all around that point 
but I stick to it just the same. A man’s success 
iui business matters reflects only the status of his 
personal affairs. 

When John Wanamaker was alive it was the 
custom of this firm to consider a man’s qualifica- 
tions only after meeting his wife. Because many 
a good man is handicapped by worries at home 
or a spendthrift wife or one dissatisfied with city 
or neighborhood, and so far as possible, it was 
the Wanamaker policy to get something of an 
insight into the home atmosphere of a buyer be- 
fore employing him. 

I say to a new man when he comes in here: 

“Study your stock and study your public. 
Never mind what you did in your previous office. 
Conditions might have been different there. This 
is a new environment, a new game and you don’t 
play the game the same way in business any more 
than you would in football. You have to shift 
your tactics according to conditions.” 

And they follow my advice sometimes ; some- 
times they don’t. Possibly they come from a 
store where the stock is turned three or four 
times and they are all up in the air, they develop 
“nerves,” when you tell them you expect six or 










Buyers are everlastingly re- 
senting restraint. Yet if we 
didn’t restrain them they 
would put us in bankruptcy. 
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seven turn-overs. I know of a basement stock 
in a Boston store where they have 17 turn-overs 
in a year. We don’t expect anything like this 
but we do expect a buyer to gauge public needs 
so accurately that the stock is frequently turned 
and not left lying on the shelves eating up interest 
charges. 

In the upholstery end of our business, the 
buyer everlastingly says to us: 

“This business is different. You must not 
expect the upholstery or furniture department to 
run the same as notions. You cannot expect $5 
cretonne and $10 damask to move as quickly as 
20 cent calicoes. It is very discouraging to have 
to put this sort of stuff on the bargain counters 
simply because it is a little slow in moving.” 

I maintain that if it is too slow in moving, 
it is over the heads of our trade and should never 
rave been stocked. 

One of the two or three biggest department 
stores in New York turns its general upholstery 
stock four times a year. Last year they worked 
it up to five times, but in the finer and more 
expensive goods, twice a year is expected of them. 
If this class of stock doesn’t sell in six months 
they have to take a mark-down. 

I say to our buyers, our clientele appreciates 
the beautiful in textiles: I admit that but if they 
don’t back up their appreciation by prompt pur- 
chasing, they might as well go to the Metropolitan 
Museum with their appreciation. 

We want customers. 

If you want high grade stuffs in your stock, 
what is the matter with yard-and-a-half lengths? 
There is one dry goods store in Detroit that did 
$10,000 worth of business last year in high grade 
cretonnes, and all they carried were yard-and-a- 
half lengths. And the buyer still refuses to stock 
these goods because they do not move fast 
enough. 

To be sure there is the other side of this 
story. There is Mr. Riley at Macy’s who stocks 
everything and Mr. Riley will tell you that the 
reason he is doing a big business in piece goods 
is because he carries the pieces. Its all according 
to your following. 

We do not care whether the buyer carries 
samples or pieces so long as he makes sales, and 
the manager of every stock has got to study its 
possibilities, for unless goods move with regular- 
ity and frequency, they tie up too much capital. 

And that is bad for everyone, including the 
wholesaler, because the salesmen, who crowd a 
lot of stuff on a buyer who cannot turn a satis- 
factory profit, simply prejudices the buyer against 


further purchases. If I were a traveling man I’d 
never try to crowd sales. I would co-operate 
with the buyer in reaching his trade with the least 
possible cost. That is the only way that all hands 
can benefit. 

Today the buyers are learning a trick or two 
from the decorators and from the decorative de- 
partment of their own establishment. We, for 
instance, have an upholstery merchandise depart- 
ment and we also have a decorative department, 
an adjunct to the upholstery department. This 
latter department is not authorized to stock, but 
being a decorative department they work with 
samples and what is the result? They have a 
better collection of styles than they have in the 
merchandise department because it is of high 
grade. 

Edward Filene has put a lot of common 
sense into his lectures and shop talks, viewing 
the subject from the standpoint of popular priced 
merchandise and he always holds that an article 
should never be put into stock unless it has first, 
quality value and the quality should be regarded 
independent of selling value; second, selling value 
and this is considered independent of quality ; 
third, the happy medium. 

Thus he carries three stocks independent of 
his basement stock which are all “bargains.” 

We, however, in our establishment cannot, 
ignore the demand for fine goods and the turn- 
over of fine goods is never frequent. We fix our 
turn-overs on a strictly business basis, however. 
We don’t carry stock as an added expense. If 
it fails to produce a profit, out it goes. 

We expect the buyer to be more of a seller 
than purchaser. In other words, we expect him 
to be the directing mind in the department over 
which he is superintendent for it is impossible 
for him to buy all of the goods. It is like a 
colonel directing the movements of all his men. 
We expect him to have minor officers or heads- 
of-stock and hold them responsible. In that way, 
with a number of assistants buying the goods, the 
wholesaler has a better chance of showing his line, 
and the stock, a better chance of broader repre- 
sentation. “Success in buying like success in sell- 
ing, is very often a matter of temperaments. We 
expect co-operation. The buyer who is sensitive 
to the criticism of his associates over him or 
under him is seriously handicapped. When I find 
a buyer is always dodging me, I conclude that he 
is either egotistic or timid.’ He either thinks that 
he is able to run things alone without any sugges- 
tions or he is afraid. 

(Continued on page 136) 
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“THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH GOVERNED” 


NOTED thinker once said “that for years he 

had never read a certain Boston newspaper, 
although he had bought it regularly every day 
over a considerable period of time,’”’ and continu- 
ing, he gave as the reason for such a paradoxi- 
cal statement the fact that “this paper carried at 
its masthead the statement, ‘the world is too much 
governed’ and in contemplation of this expres- 
sion, a train of thought was started of such ab- 
sorbing interest that the balance of the newspaper 
was forgotten.” Whether or not ~ 
this story is literally true, is not of 
great moment. Its telling is worth 
while because of the emphasis 
placed upon the very important 
thought that there can be too great 
an exercise of the governing func- 
tion as it.affects the individual gov- 
erned. 

With the opening of the 69th 
Congress, there has been the cus- 
tomary -rush to introduce new 
forms of legislation, which have as 
their principal object the control 
and guidance of the people. Many 
of these laws are of a compulsory 
character and provide punitive 
measures for each kind and type of 
infraction and the chances are that 
the world, or at least our part of 
it, could wag along just about as 
well with fewer laws than it already 
has—not to mention those that the overzealous 
legislators will seek to add. 

There is now, and has been for sometime, 
considerable agitation concerning the question of 
the branding of textiles. The subject has had 
legislative consideration introduced under such 
terminology as “the truth in fabrics bill” or “the 
pure fabrics bill,’”’ and many an honest difference 
of opinion has been expressed in debate con- 
cerning the advantages and disadvantages of such 
forms of merchandise marking. 





A noted 
used to buy a Bos- 
ton newspaper 
(which he seldom 
read) solely because 
it bore at its mast- 
head the statement 
used as a heading 
for this article. 


Undoubtedly, the .sponsors of these bills are 
sincere in their conception of the advantages to 
be gained by their adoption. They consider the 
plight of the credulous public, which buys shoddv 
in the belief that it is virgin wool, fugitive dyes 
that are guaranteed fast, synthetic this and arti- 
ficial that, which in the aggregate may reach mil- 
lions of dollars (nay, billions) wrung from the 
expenditures of ignorant toilers to swell the 
profits of the scheming purveyors of inferior 
merchandise. 

To prevent this organized sys- 
tem of plundering the ignorant con- 
sumer, it is the conception of the 
proponents of these bills that a 
compulsory marking of the true 
nature of the fabrics offered for 
sale, is all that is required. They 
cite, with considerable satisfaction, 
the good results accomplished by 
the Pure Food Bill of June 23, 1914 
and remembering the great furore 
which was created at the time that 
the so-called Pure Food Bill was 
passed, there seems to be an un- 
answerable argument in favor of 
similar legislature with regard to 
textiles. 

Before we become committed 
to a greater degree of textile regu- 
lation, however, it might be well to 
determine just how far the Pure 
Food Bill has protected the public. This bill re- 
quired that in all foods where benzoate of soda 
was a component part, the percentage of benzoate 
must be plainly marked on the container. Ben- 
zoate was not forbidden but the permissible quan- 
tity was limited and its presence was required to 
be clearly marked. As a consequence the marking, 
though plainly complying with the law, means 
absolutely nothing to the vast majority of the 
consuming public. 


The Food & Drugs Act (June 30th, 1906) 


thinker 
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requiring the marking of medicinal compounds 
with their narcotic content, did not cause the 
public to rejoice in the Government's interest con- 
cerning its health and welfare. The average con- 
sumer knows nothing about the proportions 
which would indicate that the presence of acetan- 
ilid and caffeine were harmful and so the mark- 
ing on the package to the consumer meant no 
more than the Greek characters on doctors’ pre- 
scriptions. Moreover, food products of National 
reputation, boosted by the cleverest and most ex- 
pensive forms of advertising in millions of maga- 
zines, contain some such clause on the package as 
“pure fruit flavor, vegetable coloring.” Others 
employ such terms as “certified coloring,” “harm- 
less coloring,” “artificial coloring.” 

What does the diner gain in the way of pro- 
tection against the deleterious effects of a tooth- 
some dessert where he never sees the package 
with its tell-tale phrases? 

It might be possible for the manufacturers 
to educate the public in proportionate food or 
drug values but the law only requires markiny 
and the manufacturer complies with the law. 

How much better off would the public be if 
textiles were marked? Unshrinkable wool un- 
derwear is simply wool with a percentage of cot- 
ton. The ‘unshrinkable quality is an advantage. 
If the percentage of cotton was indicated on the 
label, the advantage would be no less and the 
revelation of the presence of cotton would be no 
detriment to sales. 

The establishment of guaranteed grades of 
purity of silk, wool, mohair and other expensive 
fibres, which may be diluted or imitated by less 
costly materials, might enhance the value of the 
genuine article to those who could afford to buy it 
but the less affluent public would go on buying 
the diluted substitute, brand or no brand, because 
the price would still be the deciding factor as to 
ability to purchase. 

The world is too much governed. There is 
too much interference with legitimate business— 
too much regulatory legislation and not enough 
earnest prosecution of actual fraud. We need no 
new laws to control textile merchandising but we 
do need an application of the laws that exist. 
The manufacturer or retailer who sells poison, 
claiming it to be food, shoddy for Virgin wool, 
cotton or rayon for silk can be proceeded against 
as a criminal and his conviction on the basis of 
fraud will carry sufficient penalty to be a warn- 
ing to himself and his fellows. A few prosecu- 


tions of this nature and there will be fewer frauds 
perpetrated. 


SOME IMPORTANT DEPARTMENT 
STORE ANNIVERSARIES 

HE year 1926 is to be an important year in 

pageantry. Jordan-Marsh & Co., Boston, F. 
& R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, are each 
celebrating a 75th anniversary of the found- 
ing of their firms. In each case a Diamond Jubi- 
lee of extensive proportions is being staged with 
all of the color and historic charm that is com- 
prised in a retrospective view of 75 years of 
social and commercial progress. 

In New York Lord & Taylor are about to 
celebrate their centennial. This firm was found- 
ed in 1826 and has continued under the same 
name for 100 years. Recently they offered a 
prize, through the Art Directors Club of New 
York for a design to symbolize the place the retail 
store has taken in the advancement of the nation. 
The first prize for $1,000 was awarded to Herbert 
F. Roese. 





THE PHIL... CARPET & UPHOLSTERY 
LUNCHEON 
fa Carpet & Upholstery Club of Philadelphia 
held a Christmas luncheon in their club room at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Tuesday 22nd. H. 
K. Gregory, buyer for Gimbel’s upholstery de- 
partment presided in the absence of A. Kloch, 
President of the Club. Richard Hirst, of the 
Hirst-Roger Company, delivered an address on 
the subject of Color Tints. 

The Club announces that it will hold a din- 
ner and dance on Friday, February 19th, in the 
ballroom of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, with 
music by one of Philadelphia’s leading orchestras. 





A GUIDE BOOK FOR POTTERY 
COLLECTORS 


A* unusually complete volume has just been 
published by The MacMillan Co., “Pottery 
and Porcelain,” a guide to collectors, by Fred- 
erick Litchfield. There is no higher authority 
than Litchfield and this volume which is the 
fourth edition of his previous work, amplified and 
extended, will prove indispensable to dealer and 
decorator who would know with authority, the 
character of his possessions. The book is not 
only complete technically but is illustrated with 
profuse color prints, remarkably faithful to the 
originals. 

It contains seventy-two full page plates be- 
sides innumerable illustrations in the text, in- 
cluding marks and monograms of all important 
makers. Price, $9.00 net. 
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THE QUIET CHARM OF THE GEORGIAN PERIOD ACHIEVED IN A MODERN | 
LIVING ROOM 
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AN EARLY AMERICAN ROOM IN A SUBURBAN HOME 
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OFFICIAL RESULTS OF THE AMERICAN DELEGATES’ 
WORK AT INTERNATIONAL PARIS EXPOSITION 


Boston, New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia to give exhibits of the best productions at their local museums. 


ITH the announcement of the vast millions 

of dollars left to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art by Frank Munsey, comes the reflection 
that the museums of America are a tremendous 
educational force. . 

Mr. Munsey had no personal glorification to 
gratify in his bequest. 

He had no collection to leave as a memorial. 

He was simply a ten dollar member and con- 
tributed his millions because of his belief in the 
great educational value of the museum. 

And this educational value is further em- 
phasized in the work of the last 
month of Professor Charles R. 
Richards, the director of the 
American Association of Mu- 
seums who has been in Paris com- 
pleting the task begun by him and 
the members of his Commission 
and Delegation appointed by Mr. 
Hoover, for a survey of the ex- 
hibits at the International Exposi- 
tion of Modern Decorative Art in 
Paris. 

It is gratifying to find that 
out of this inexhaustible Exposi- 
tion, Professor Richards has se- 
lected many examples of furniture 
and furnishings to bring them to 
this country for exhibition purposes, and in every 
case, they are the work of men already designated 
by us as pre-eminently the best, namely, Ruhl- 
mann, Sue et Mare, Rateau, Paul Follot, Edgar 
Brandt, D. I. M., J. & M. Leleu. Two chairs from 
The Magasin de Louvre designed by André 
Frechet will be shown. The only English furni- 
ture shown will be that of Heal & Son. 

Professor Richards at the conclusion of the 
work of the Commission returned to Paris and 
only last month completed the collecting of rep- 
resentative products for the American museums. 

The first exhibition was held at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts beginning January 12th. 
Besides furniture, it was especially rich in the 
ceramics of Delaherche, Decoeur, Lenoble, Serre, 
Buthaud, Sevres, Bing & Grondahl and the Royal 
Porcelain Manufactory of Copenhagen. 


Delegation 





Pror. CHARLES R. RICHARDS 
Chairman of the American 


to 


Exposition. 


Of decorated glass, there is a goodly collec- 
tion by Marinot, Lalique, Goupy and Decorche+ 
mont as well as the beautiful engraved glass of 
Orrefors and Lobmeyr of Vienna. 

A dozen rugs have been brought over from 
France, two from Sweden as well as thirty odd 
pieces of silk brocade and a number of English 
cretonnes. 

And to round out the groupings of these 
things, there are introduced into the display, some 
excellent examples of French printing, books and 
frames and French bronzes the work of great 
sculptors, Bourdelle, Bugatti and 
Bernard. 

The work of the Commission 
is thus well justified in the crystal- 
lized official exhibition of the fur- 
nishing arts which the American 
public will now be able to see in 
the American museums. - 

An exhibition of the great as- 
semblage will open at the Metro- 
politan Museum on February 22nd 
where it will be shown for four 
weeks. Later it will go to Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. 

It is a significant fact that the 
pieces brought over from the English exhibit 
show little of the art moderne spirit. 

The entire English section was of the Arts 
and Crafts character, the type that has gone 
through various stages in England from its incep- 
tion at the time of the pre-Raphaelites down 
through the period of Scotch influence expressing 
simplicity above everything else, as distinguished 
from that utter lack of simplicity which dom- 
inated all the other examples of the New Art. 

Nevertheless, the English pieces were inter- 
esting, particularly Heal’s because of a restful- 
ness and quiet which appealed strongly to the 
visitor satiated with so much that was extrava- 
gant. 

Professor Richards has done yoeman’s work 
in correlating the efforts of his commission and 
delegates. 


the Paris 





Main floor of the State Trust Co., Boston. 


A BIG FIELD FOR 


ERSISTENTLY we have urged upon the 

decorator to study the subject of business en- 
vironment. Persistently we have ‘urged upon 
him that while the women with their beauty 
shops, millinery shops and fashion shops have 
grasped the subtle power of suggestion and have 
given to their business environment, the charm of 
subtle cordiality, business men in the sterner fields 
seem rather reluctant to value this power of sug- 
gestion. 

It is gratifying therefore to see what a dig- 
nified, old trust company of Boston has accom- 
plished in surroundings which usually have the 
reserve and dignity of a mausoleum. 

The State Street Trust Co. is a powerful in- 
stitution but its directors are after all human and 
appreciate the fact that their clients are human 
also. They have therefore very successfully in- 
terjected the human element into the surround- 
ings of their organization. 

The prosperity of New England is founded 
upon its old-time trading activities and here in 
the office of Allan Forbes, who is president of 
the company, they have a room which is practical- 
ly a reproduction of the kind of room that would 
be used by the banker-merchants of the late Sev- 
enteenth Century, where they might discuss the 





Note the chairs and the ship model. 


THE DECORATOR 


problems of trade with China, India, or the spice 
islands of the East. It is a room delightful froni 
a decorator’s standpoint and exceedingly lovable 
to the antiquarian. It is a room, moreover, that 
will appeal to anybody with the spirit of Ameri- 
cana in their blood. ‘ 

The old fireplace dates from early Connecti- 
cut. There is a chair from The Wayside Inn, 
pewter inkwells, a leather fire-bucket, old ship 
models hanging from wooden pegs, some of them 
old whalers and clipper ships, and a rare old 
fire-back, one of the three authentic fire-backs 
from Governor Dudley’s house. 

This is the inner sanctum of the president 
but even before this approach to companionship, 
we have the main banking floor with beautiful 
old wrought-iron grilles and ship models, long 
trencher tables with chairs all modeled from the 
Governor Bradford type—all very impressive, all 
very American. 

Decorators in the past have preached the 
possibilities of environment to cloak and suit 
wholesalers, and the textile firms, but the banks, 
trust companies, insurance firms, financial insti- 
tutions, publishers, steel magnates and oil men, 
in other words, the interests represented by big 
business have been always regarded as too dig- 
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nified, too conservative for either estheticism or 
sentiment. 

But don’t you believe it! Human nature is 
the same the world over. No matter what our 
station in life, we all enjoy good music, romance, 
beauty and sentiment. People who take their 
money to a bank are just the same people who 
take their business to the shops, and the decora- 
tor has an opportunity of dispelling the coldness 
and inhospitable influences, depressing in so many 
offices. 





AT THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 
B ives Art-in-Trades Club of New York held the 

following important Round Table meetings 
during the month of December: 

December 10—“The Roumanians and Their 
Problems,” by Louis E. Van Norman, commer- 
cial attache, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. This meeting was held at the Art-in- 
Trades Club house and was well attended. 

December 17—On this date the Art-in- 
Trades Club held a joint meeting with the Archi- 
tectural League in the rooms of the League at 


215 West 57th Street. The subject for discus- 
sion was “Craftsmanship,” and the speakers were’ 
Stepan De Kosenko, Philip Hiss, Leon Solon and 
Harry Wearne, president of the Art-in-Trades 
Club. 

On December 24th and 31st no meeting was 
held. The first meeting of 1926 had A. U. Dilley 
as speaker. Mr. Dilley spoke on rugs and car- 
pets of the Orient. 





MID-WESTERN FURNITURE MARKET 
DATES 


he mid-Western semi-annual furniture mar- 

kets opened in Rockford and Chicago, IIL, 
and Grand Rapids, Mich., on January 4 and will 
continue until January 23. 

The High Point, N. C., exhibit will open on 
January 18 and continue until January 31. 

The National Retail Furniture Association 
held its 1926 annual convention in Grand 
Rapids on January 6, 7 and 8. 

The National Retail Furniture Institute will 
open at Grand Rapids on January 17. 


In the office of Allan Forbes, President of the State Street Trust Co., Boston. 
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THE MIDWINTER FURNITURE MARKET 


HE midwinter season of the Grand Rapids 
furniture market opened with the usual rush, 
with over 500 buyers present in the first two days. 
At the end of the first week, reservations in 
the three leading hotels indicate that the record 
of a year ago, 2321, will be exceeded. The mar- 
ket will close Saturday, January 23, and salesmen 
anticipate that there will be comers right up to 
the last day. 
New York and 
Southern buyers made 
up the bulk of the 


early arrivals espe- 
cially from Florida 
where the building 


boom is still so great 
as to make the de- 
mand for housefur- 
nishings unprecedent- 
ed. In that state some 
dealers in furniture 
have increased their 
sales in a questionable 
manner, by offering to 
sell goods and take 
their pay in building 
lots; but it has in- 
creased the movement 
of furniture, and run 
down stocks in many 
instances. 

On all sides is 
heard talk to the ef- 
fect that this market 
will be a banner one 
in the volume of busi- 


ness done. At the 
midseason mirket 
here in November, 


when over 300 buyers 
came in, the sales 
were enormous, indi- 
cating low stocks. The 
holiday sales and general business was so good 
in all parts of the country that most of those 
same buyers came back for the Winter market 
with the assurance that they must have goods, 
plenty of them and as soon as possible. All 
classes of furniture is in great demand, with the 
better medium priced stuff leading. From the 
larger centers, like New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, a few Pacific Coast points and Florida 





points like Tampa and Miami there comes a call 
for the best goods made, for homes of the very 
highest class. True, also, Florida is asking for a 
vast quantity of the cheapest stuff made, to go 
into small cottages which are being made there 
in vast numbers. 
Time will count much in the placing. of or- 
There seems no doubt at all that factories 
to be represented here 
will have an abund- 
ance of work for at 
least six months as 
the result of the Janu- 
ary buying. Not all 
orders can be deliv- 
ered in the _ three 
months usually al- 
lowed. 

With the opening 
of this market will 
come the opening of 
the latest new exhibi- 
tion building — the 
Fine Arts building, 
the second of three 
units being erected by 
Gus A. Hendricks, 
local capitalist — the 
most elegant furni- 
ture building in 
America, one which 
fulfills the promise of 
its name; not large, 
but very beautiful. It 
is across the street 
from the first unit— 
the Pantlind, and 
across the street in 
another direction 
from the Hotel Pant- 
lind. The third wnit 
will be ready July 1, 
1927. In spite of the 
fact that a number of lines left the Grand Rapids 
market on the opening of the Furniture Mart in 
Chicago, and it was feared that huge building 
might wreck the Grand Rapids Market, every 
available space in this market is filled for this 
season, and all the space in the two new buildings 
is under lease for ten years. A number of large 
exhibits which went to Chicago, have come back 
to Grand Rapids. 


ders. 
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No fear is now entertained for the continued 
success of the Grand Rapids Market. The mar- 
ket association now has a full-time executive sec- 
retary in C. B. Hamilton, long identified with the 
manufacture of furniture, and his activities dur- 
ing the last six months have resulted in materially 
strengthening the market and building up many 
new lines for Grand Rapids. 

One man more than any other is being 
missed this season in the death of “Uncle’’ George 
Whitworth, president of the Consolidated Furni- 
ture Companies, Inc. (the Berkey & Gay Group), 
which took place December 23. His funeral 
which was held December 26, was as simple in 
character as he was as a man, and was attended 
by a large party of furniture manufacturers from 
over a wide territory. 

There is no expectation that there will be 
any price-cutting. Those who came here for the 
mid-season market in early November knew the 
prices obtaining then would be continued now; 
prices will remain firm at opening figures, and in- 
deed there may be some few increased prices. 
Walnut is up, labor is not going down any and 
there is no reason for anticipating lower prices 
for a long time to come. They are just about on 
a par with a year ago. Demand is heavy for 


almost all kinds of furniture, stocks on hand are 
not great even though most manufacturers have 
been running heavy in production for many 
months. Naturally it is no time to look for 
lower prices. 

This is a season of many “periods” in the 
offerings of the exhibitors, with perhaps the 
Spanish and Early American running heaviest. 
Gradually the latter is getting stronger, not only 
in suites but in the odd pieces. One manufac- 
turer explains that this way: “There is a rage on 
which is growing stronger each year for the an- 
tique as related to American history. Every home 
at least imagines it came down from our early 
colonists and its members have a desire to have 
some furniture such as their forefathers had. 
Most of them cannot afford to have the real thing 
that has been picked out of an old family attic; 
those pieces renewed as to finish cost too much 
money. Appearance is what counts after all, and 
manufacturers are producing pieces that look like 
the real thing and that is what they are clamor- 
ing for. A Colonial bedroom is the pride of most 
women and it is not hard or expensive to equip 
one in real Colonial fashion as the manufacturer 
and interior decorator work today. And as for 
odd pieces, every woman can afford at least two 


Types of furniture shown at the Midwinter market. 
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or three, and the manufacturer with a good Colo- 
nial line is “sitting pretty just now.” That type 
will never again lose out while walnut and mahog- 
any last. 

The Spanish line is strong for various rea- 
sons ; jazz is still with us with all its lurid colors, 
and the Spanish pieces with their colorful touches 
are going strong, especially in chairs, hall pieces, 
dining room suites, odd tables and in much of the 
upholstered goods. The old stand-by, the Wil- 
liam and Mary period, is much in evidence, as are 
Louis XV, Louis XVI and the Italian Renais- 
sance. In upholstered goods, suites and odd 
pieces, several other periods are seen frequently. 
Four poster beds matched to Colonial suites show 
increased strength, and are bound to remain a 
permanent feature of the market. In reed and 
fibre goods the exhibits are greater in number, 
better in workmanship and more fancy in decora- 
tion and upholstering. The demand for this kind 
of goods is increasing so rapidly in the Southern 
states that some exhibitors who heretofore have 
confined their efforts to the Grand Rapids market 
have this season built up large exhibits in other 
markets. 

One of the most attractive tables shown in 
the market is of the Romanesque period of solid 
walnut, 48x1814, and 32 inches high (see illustra- 
tion on page 103). The piece is rich in finish 
with much hand carving. The stretcher under- 
neath is especially beautiful with the raised carv- 
ing. On all four sides a beautiful veneer panel 
brings out the rich values of fine walnut as a 
decorative aid. 

Among the innumerable pieces of Colonial 
furniture shown, one of the desks was very at- 
tractive, 21x36 in., and 86 inches high, made of 
walnut. In this line of goods, as in all others 
that might be called decorative furniture, there is 
a decided tendency towards walnut. This desk, 
like most Colonial furniture, is rather plain in 
construction, but rich in finish, and as is shown in 
the illustration is an utility piece as well as deco- 
rative. It is also true to type which is always 
truer of that period in its reproduction than of 
any other. One needs but to look at the illustra- 
tion on page 103 to satisfy himself that the cab- 
inet work is most artistic. The five small drawers, 
built on a curve, gives more room for the user 
when writing. “ ¢ whose case is dustproof. 

To go about the Grand Rapids market ex- 
hibits and try to pick out the best selection of up- 
holstered goods is a bewildering and difficult job. 
One can be satisfied with any one of hundreds of 
types, or he cannot be satisfied, for he always 


feels that after all he had not made the right 
selection, so many others are so beautiful, all of 
which: would be pleasing to the average buyer. 
One suite of three pieces that was especially allur- 
ing was a Louis XVI, the davenport being 81 
inches long, height 34 inches and depth 35 inches ; 
the chair and rocker 36x34x34 inches. The 
carved and arched tops of solid walnut, with high 
lighting, set off the whole piece beautifully. The 
fabrics used are in various shades, in these pieces 
a rich maroon mohair with gold banding. The 
cushions of down are faced with figured silk 
damask. 

To select a chair that is typical of this mar- 
ket and of the new season is also a difficult mat- 
ter, there are so many exhibits here to select from, 
but this William and Mary piece was among the 
most beautiful offerings. Of oak, it is solid in 
construction yet not over-heavy and is a fine type 
of that substantial period. The hand-carving is 
wonderfully done, upholstered in mohair with 
needlepoint decoration and brass tack banding. 
For the hall or occasional chair in a large living 
room ‘it is having a steady call (see page 102). 

H. J. DANIELS. 





PLUMER TO OPEN OWN SHOP 
> epee PLuMER, who has been associated 

with W. M. Burdine’s Sons, Miami, Fla., for 
a little over a year as upholstery buyer ; and prior 
to that was merchandise manager for the Rike- 
Kumler Co., Dayton, Ohio, has resigned his posi- 
tion to engage in business on his own account. 
Mr. Plumer and his associates have purchased 
the Art Finishing Shop, of Buena Vista, Fila., 
which has been operated for several years by A. 
L. Getchell, and takes over the business January 
15th. Associated with Mr. Plumer are William 
J. Maxwell (well known through his connections 
with several wholesale firms-in New York City, 
for whom he has traveled the South) and Phillip 
Weiss, Jr., of Dayton, Ohio. The firm will be 
known as Richard Plumer, Inc. 





BROWN LEASES NEW DEPARTMENTS 


— S. P. Brown Co. announce that they have 


leased the furniture departments in the M. 
L. Parker store, Davenport, Iowa, and in the 
Hub Department Store, Steubenville, Ohio. This 
organization has also entered the jobbing field in 
Chicago with wholesale headquarters at 301 West 
Monroe St., and a New York office at 131 W. 
35th St., the latter office in charge of H. Streim. 
The main offices have been removed from Pitts- 
burgh to the Monroe Street address, Chicago. 
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RARE RUGS FROM FINLAND 


ISITORS to the Paris 
Exposition became 


much interested in the 
rugs from far Northern 
Europe, rugs vaguely 


termed Scandinavian. 

Literally these rugs 
are Finnish. They are 
hand-woven, and _ while 
they have never had a 
great commercial value, 
they possess artistic qual- 
ities that will always ap- 
peal to those who look for 
the unusual in decorative 
textures. 

The trade may recall 
the experience of a firm 
of rug importers who, 
some years ago had, in a shipment of rugs, a 
half-dozen examples from Thibet and because 
they were quaint, they were quickly sold to retail, 
in the mat sizes for $50 and $100 a piece. Their 
quick sale encouraged the firm then to go into 
the importation of larger shipments with the 
result that when the quality of rarity ceased, 
there was little to recommend them and they 
finally landed at Gimbel’s and sold for $3 and 
$4 apiece. 

Now the hand-woven rugs of Finland may 
have a similar experience. Their chief charm 


may rest primarily upon their scarcity. 

They are the products of the Country’s 
national textile art, the same as Rauma lace, and 
Carelian embroidery. 





Hand woven Finnish rug, dated 1787. 


Other examples of Eighteenth Century Finnish rugs. 


In Swedish, they are 
called Ryors. They are of 
bizarre Scandinavian 
color and design, and be- 
cause of their crudely ex- 
pressed art character, are 
attracting considerable at- 
tention today not only 
among collectors and con- 
noisseurs but among the 
decorators who are strug- 
gling to get away from 
convention. 

The rugs resemble 
the Anatolians in weave, 
being tied by a Smyrna 
knot, but are very coarse. 

They have been made 
in Finland since early in 
the XVI Century. There are records of orders 
from the Court of Sweden in the time of Gus- 
tavus Vasa, for rugs of Finnish make. 

The museums of Finland are full of these 
rugs. The designer took inspiration usually from 
the vegetable world, the tree of life and the tulip 
being conspicuous. The French Rococo also 
seems to have an influence with them and you see 
many old rugs with twining garlands combined 
with stripes. 

But in the beginning of the XIX Century, 
a certain realistic school became popular, the pat- 
terns being crudely made by crude artists, very 
much like our old samplar weaving in the Colon- 
ial days, and in some cases, suggesting our own 
hooked rugs, primitive in style and design. 
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The main characteristic is in the softness of 


the pile, unusually deep, soft and loosely woven- 


While the rugs of the Orient were primarily for 
the floor, the rugs of Finland were primarily for 
the bed. 

A book on the same subject has been pub- 
lished by the Otava firm in Helsingfors, the 
Finnish and Swedish editions being named re- 
spectively, Suomen Ryijyt and Finlands Ryor. 
The book contains 230 pages, 93 colored plates 
and 334 illustrations in the text. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


WING to the fact that it was found impossible 

to secure proper quarters for the Mid- 
Winter Furniture Market to have been held at 
Los Angeles, January 25 to 30, this event has 
been cancelled and no market event will be held 
until summer. 

Frank A. O’Connell, representing Stroheim 
& Romann in the San Francisco field and in the 
Pacific Northwest, left shortly before Christmas 
for New York to attend a conference of the sales 
staff of this firm. This is Mr. O’Connell’s first 
Eastern trip and he will visit a number of the 
large trade centers before returning. 

That the manufacture of mattresses and 
pillows in California is.assuming major propor- 
tions is the report of Charles F. Hayden, State 
sealer of weights and measures, after making an 
inspection of the plants of the State. The daily 
output of mattresses during 1925 will average at 
least three thousand, while the daily output of 
pillows will amount to one thousand. 

Miss Irma Schrag, with Charles S. Darling, 
San Francisco, for the past four years, has re- 
turned from a trip to New York, where she 
represented this manufacturers’ representative in 
the markets. A stop was made at Denver on the 
way East and after attending to business matters 
in New York, Miss Schrag visited Florida and 
Cuba. 

Herman Elsbach & Sons, 1609 Fillmore 
Street, San Francisco, recently received a large 
shipment of imported French needlepoint tap- 
estries partly worked, including wools for com- 
pletion, and arranged for the services of an in- 
structor for those wishing to take up this work. 

O’Hara, Livermore & Arthur Baken of San 
Francisco, have opened a decorative and art shop 
in the unique Tupper & Reed Building, recently 
completed at Berkeley. 

A splendidly appointed decorative shop was 
opened early in December at 80 Grand Avenue, 





Oakland, by Virginia Hamner and Miss M. Lar- 
gent. ; 

Joseph Blumfield, one of the directors of the 
Consolidated Trimming Company, Los Angeles, 
has returned to headquarters, following a long 
trip through the Pacific Coast territory. 

Frank Kovacs, of Berkeley, who specializes 
in drapery and upholstery work, has moved into 
a new shop on College Avenue, a block from the 
former location. 

Harold Wallace, furniture and interior deco- 
rations, for several years located in upstairs 
quarters at 251 Post Street, will move early in 
the year to 572 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

After thirty-five years of successful business 
at San Francisco, Stone & Bay, 355 Sutter Street, 
have announced their intention of retiring. The 
firm specializes in curtains, draperies, rugs, mat- 
tresses and pillows. 

Mrs. Imogene Sanderson, head of the im- 
porting and decorative house of Imogene Sander- 
son, Inc., 2203 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, re- 
turned recently from an extended trip to China 
and Japan. She found that Japan. has been react- 
ing strongly to European influence since the 
earthquake and that native dress is rapidly giving 
way to European attire. In China deep unrest 
is in evidence and foreigners are looked upon 
with ill-concealed suspicion. 

Herman Boettiger, former upholsterer of 
Berkeley, Cal., passed away at sea recently on 
his way to Valparaiso to visit his sisters whom 
he had not seen for forty-eight years. He was 
seventy-four years of age, but seemed in good 
health when he sailed from San Francisco. 

Jack Trevlin, formerly with Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, is now buyer of draperies and 
affiliated lines, for the Edwards Company, Port- 
land. 

G. L. Davis, in business at 901 Pike Street, 
Seattle, where he specialized in draperies, passed 
away recently. The business is being continued 
by his son and daughter. 

Harry Borenson, formerly located in the 
White Building, Seattle, has moved to 603 Union 
Street. 

S. Kirk, formerly with Grunbaum Bros., 
Seattle, has arranged to engage in business on his 
own account under the firm name of the Varsity 
Drapery Shop. 

L. D. Whiffin has opened an Oriental rug 
store at 427 Washington Street, Portland. 

George Crockett, formerly of Tacoma, 
Wash., has been made manager of the new home 
furnishing section of the Bon Marche, Seattle. 


T. A. CourcH 
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A SUN PARLOR OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY 
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IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


ARTICLE VI—CoLor 


HERE are five great fundamentals which 

govern the harmony of all things artistic. 
They might be termed five essentials of beauty, 
but beauty is a term now so greatly abused that 
its significance in the decorative sense is largely 
lost. These fundamentals are color, form, size, 
substance and surface. As to their relative im- 
portance, much will depend on the thing they 
compose and on the purpose it is to serve—but no 
matter what may be the characteristics of an ob- 
ject that is intend- 
ed largely for the 
purpose of decora- 
tion, color is one of 
the most important 
elements entering 
into its composition 
and must, there- 
fore, be given very 
careful considera- 
tion. 

It is unfortu- 
nate that there has 
grown up in the 
language of art a 
certain air of mys- 
tery concerning the 
thing called “color.” 

There should, at least, be no mystery con- 
cerning the subject of decorative color. The rules 
of color harmony are all of fixed character and 
are easy to learn but the mere knowledge of the 
theory. of these rules is only the beginning of an 
understanding of the use of color. 

It is not important for the student to under- 
stand the complete science of color production 
nor is it necessary for him to delve deeply into 
the chemistry of color substances, although a 
slight knowledge of these branches, in so far as 
they relate to purity or lasting quality of pig- 
ments and dyes, may be as profitable as it is inter- 
esting, but it is important that the student shall 
understand the practical application of color to 
the various objects which enter into a scheme of 
interior decoration. 

He should study the effect of the so-called 
cold or warm colors, of advancing and receding 
colors; should understand the differences between 





Nature is the supreme colorist. 


tint, shade and hue; should be familiar with wood 
stains, their purposes and limitations; with dyes 
of various kinds and particularly characteristics 
which distinguish one class of dyes from another. 
All of these are important but above everything 
else, the student decorator must acquire the abil- 
ity to associate both contrasting and analogous 
colors in pleasing combinations. 

In the attempt to teach color harmony vari- 
ous forms of illustratior have been conceived 
(each intending to 
arouse in the mind 
of the student a 
color expectation 
which will be an- 
swered when the 
rule is put into 
practice). For in- 
stance, the student 
is told that a mix- 
ture of blue and 
yellow in certain 
relative propor- 
tions will produce 
various types of 
green; red and yel- 
low will produce 
orange; red and 
blue, purple; but the difficulty of determining the 
correctness of expectancy has always existed in 
the fact that there was no definite quality of 
color represented by the recital of the color 
names. 

Blue, red and yellow are not fixed elements 
(meaning the same thing to all individuals) but 
are subjected to as many differing interpretations 
of value as there are individuals to think about 
it, and so, because of the lack of a uniform inter- 
pretation of color terms which can be fixed by 
definite comparable standings, each student of 
color theory is compelled to make up his own 
mental picture of the color mentioned. 

There is moreover a certain personal limita- 
tion of color vision that inhibits individual appre- 
ciation of color differences. We do not mean an 
inhibition that goes to the length of color blind- 
ness, an unfortunate condition that happily is not 
common, but we refer more particularly to that 








Decorative students should 
study “her methods of achieving perfect harmonies both by 
analogy and by contrast. 
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lack of acute color perception which prevents the 
successful separation of slight differences in 
shades or tints. 

In the field of interior decoration, it is of the 
utmost importance that the individual should pos- 
sess an acute color perception. Slight differences 
of tint in the matching of materials to carry out 
a color scheme are destructive of the finer 
achievements in color harmony. 

The ability to perceive fine color distinctions 
is, however, a physical endowment. We can each 
use only such ability as we possess. And while 
it is true that nothing can take the place of one’s 
natural sight in the judgment of color the qual- 
ities of the eye can be trained by constant prac- 
tice and to an appreciable extent, the trained eye 
is superior to any so-called natural gift of color 
perception. 

A great deal, however, depends upon the 
character of the training. Theoretically “all color 
is good color” but in practice, “good colors” are 
only “good’’ when properly used. 

We would stress the statement that natural 
color and natural color combinations are always 
harmonious. Man-made color is an attempt to 
reproduce natural color—therefore, in studying 
color combinations for the purpose of training the 
eye, the student might do better to train his eye 
by the observation and studying of nature color- 
ings rather than by absorbing the qualities of 
man-made imitations. The most exquisite har- 
monies of analogy are to be found in the shad- 
ings of the commonest weed or vegetable growth. 
The green stalk puts forth foliage in shades of 
green, the red stalk will have red in its foliage 
and so on throughout plant life the color scheme 
of stem, branch and foliage follows a harmony of 
color relationship that is graded and balanced 
with the most infinite accuracy. On the other 
hand the colorings of flowers, of butterflies or of 
birds, present most striking examples of har- 
monies of contrast—not only in the quality of the 
colorings but in the proportions in which they 
appear. 

We have seen rooms carried out in the color 
qualities and proportions of an orchid, the bril- 
liant contrast of the stamen or of the pistil being 
used as an accent in the smaller incidental units 
of the room while the large and bulky units were 
carried out in the predominating color of the 
petals. Nature color text-book shown in the vari- 
ous phases of plant, flower, insect and bird life 
may be profitably studied as a source of color 
inspiration while the use of pigments, dyes and 
other color agents may be employed for the pur- 


pose of imitating, so far as may be humanly pos- 
sible, the color effects which a study of nature 
may inspire. 

As a final word of caution, we would suggest 
an avoidance of dogmatic pronouncements with 
reference to color. The old adage that “one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison” expresses a 
truism that can be very definitely applied to the 
use of color, for while it is true that those color 
combinations which please most people are likely 
to be most correct when judged by recognized 
rules, there dre personal color preferences that 
are so arbitrary and so fixed in the minds of cer- 
tain customers that the most astute diplomat 
would fail of changing them. 

It is well to cultivate an experimental atti- 
tude of mind toward the color preference of 
others—the customer “may be right,” your own 
opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
when preferences cross between decorator and 
customer an attitude of helpful counseling may 
go farther toward a desired end than an auto- 
cratic stand bolstered by dogmatic theory. The 
old saw that “right is right” is, doubtless true but 
we should remember that no mortal is always 
right. 
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From Washington in President Coolidge’s words comes 


the thought that “the ideal of business honor is the 
most salutary ideal in the world today.” 


ETHICAL PROGRESS IN BUSINESS 


USINESS men who in association with 
others joined fair trade leagues, anti-piracy 
associations, color guarantee organizations or 
some other alliances for the elimination of trade 
abuses will be glad to note the comments of Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his address before the Chamber 
of Commerce in the State of New York: 

“We are finishing a year which can justly be 
said to surpass all others in the overwhelming 
success of general business. 

“True business represents the mutual organ- 
ized effort of society to minister to the economic 
requirements of civilization. It is an effort by 
which men provide for the material needs of each 
other. It rests squarely on the law of service. 
It has for its main reliance, truth, faith and jus- 
tice. In its larger sense, it is one of the greatest 
contributing forces to the moral and spiritual ad- 
vancement of the race.” 

Every man in business should keep this last 
phrase well in mind and be proud of his member- 
ship in his industrial association and strive to pre- 
serve the ideal which is threatened continually by 
questionable methods of color and dye guaran- 
tees, design thefts, exaggerations, mis-represen- 
tation. 

There is an elimination of waste. There is 
a comparative reduction in overhead, while pro- 
duction has increased. That is why the United 
States is prosperous and why England is not, be- 
cause in England these conditions are absolutely 
reversed. The unions are curtailing and restrict- 
ing production with the crazy idea in mind that 
the slower each of them works, the more work 
there is for the many. 

Here we have in the views of Mr. Coolidge 
a new conception of business. It is his thought 
that the ideal of business honor is the most salu- 





tary and beneficent ideal in the world today. 

It is certain that the business world is grow- 
ing better and it is all the more obvious at this 
time in this age of jazz. This change may have 
been due to the disciplinary measures of the Gov- 
ernment which in the past regarded big business 
of certain kinds, and forms of coalition as dan- 
gerous and a menace to public welfare. 

Whether this attitude has been responsible is 
neither here nor there. On all sides, we have or- 
ganizations, associations and leagues struggling to 
correct, check or restrain some unethical custom. 

We have educational movements both in 
wholesale and in retail, and the things that were 
common custom thirty years ago—the bar-room 
tactics of even the most reputable houses, the ex- 
pense accounts that were carried on the wholesale 
books and the Christmas gifts to buyers are un- 
known today. We would not today tolerate some 
of the ways and means of the business-getter of 
1890. 

The new spirit of thought and practice is not 
universal, but with Americans, native or foreign- 
born, it matters little so long as their business 
education has been American, there is a continu- 
ally increasing confidence in personal relations, 
and an appreciation of the fact that a lasting 
business success must rely upon methods that are 
truthful, faithful and just. We are the authors 
and backers of innumerable movements, all di- 
rected to promote fair and just dealing in all cir- 
cumstances. 

The business of this country has contributed 
and will contribute not only to the prosperity of 
the workers and the fame of the nation, but to 
“the moral and spiritual advancement of the 
race.” 
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ACCORDING TO SECRETARY HOOVER 
r A RECENT statement, Secretary Hoover pro- 

nounced as follows upon business conditions 
in the United States for the year ending 1925. 
We quote this for its bearing upon prophecies for 
the coming year: : 

“The United States has produced and con- 
sumed more goods in 1925 in proportion to popu- 
lation than ever before in its history. Our stand- 
ard of living has therefore been the highest in 
our history and is, of course, the highest in the 
world. This improvement, however, has been 
greater in the urban centers than in agricultural 
communities. 

“The dominant favorable factor in our out- 
look is our increased productivity, due to funda- 
mental and continuing forces—such as the cumu- 
lation of education, the advancement of science, 
skill, and elimination of waste. Other favorable 
indications on the immediate horizon are that the 
stocks of commodities are moderate; there is em- 
ployment for practically everyone; real wages are 
at a high level; savings are the largest in history 
and capital is therefore abundant; and the whole 
machinery of production and distribution is oper- 
ating at a higher degree of efficiency than ever 
before. 

“The construction ‘industries have played a 
very large part in the high business activity of 
the past three years. The volume of construction 
has been unprecedented during the past year 
with consequent great activity in the construction- 
material industries, iron, steel, lumber, cement, 
etc. Contrary to normal expectations this in- 
creased demand has not increased prices, for there 
has been a slight reduction in building costs due 
in a large measure to the gradual lengthening of 
the building season. The increasing federal, 
state and municipal public works programs for 
next year, together with the promise of large elec- 
trical and railway extension and improvement, in- 
dicate a continuing demand for heavy construc- 
tion. While it might be thought that the war de- 
ficiency in housing has been overcome, yet the 
high real wage in industry creates a demand for 
better housing and this condition, combined with 
the migration to suburbs due to the motor, prom- 
ises to continue as long as employment remains 
general. We could hardly expect so exceptional 
a construction activity to repeat itself, but there 
will be a large volume in any event. 

“In transportation, our railways are giving 
the best service in our history and are recovering 
in average earnings to near the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission standard of earnings of 534 
per cent. 

“Our foreign trade in 1925 has been excep- 
tionally satisfactory. Both exports and imports 
have risen materially, the former reflecting an in- 
crease in agricultural exports and the latter re- 
flecting the large demand for foreign raw mate- 
rials and tropical foodstuffs. Exports will total 
around $4,900,000,000 or about 7 per cent. more 
than in 1924. Imports will amount to about 
$4,200,000,000 or approximately 17 per cent. 
more than in 1924. 

“In finance, the year has been characterized 
by increased savings, comparatively easy money 
conditions, the issuance of a large volume of both 
domestic and foreign securities, and by an extra- 
ordinary rise in the prices of stocks accompanied 
by marked speculation on the New York Stock 
Exchange. This fever of speculation is also wide- 
spread in real estate and unless our financial poli- 
cies are guided with courage and wisdom, this 
speculation may yet reflect into the commodity 
markets, thereby reversing the cautious buying 
policies of recent years. Psychology plays a large 
part in business movements and over-optimism 
can only land us on the shores of over-depression. 
Not since 1920 have we required a better in- 
formed or more capable administration of credit 
facilities than now if we are to continue an un- 
interrupted high plane of prosperity. In any 
event there should be no abatement of caution in 
the placing of forward orders, particularly in 
view of the great increase in sales of a great va- 
riety of merchandise on the installment basis. 

“In the foreign field as a whole the situation 
is more promising than at any other time in 
twelve years. Each year one nation after an- 
other abroad gains in economic and fiscal stability, 
in production and in employment. The Locarno 
Agreement promises much greater political sta- 
bility, and paves the way for another stage of dis- 
armament with consequent improvement in the 
economic outlook. The quantity of goods mov- 
ing in international trade as a whole has recov- 
ered to the pre-war level, although some countries 
are below, and fully 90 per cent. of international 
business is now based upon stabilized currencies. 

“On the whole, both our own country and 
the rest of the world face a more favorable out- 
look at this time of the year than for a long time 
past. We, ourselves, however, need to be on our 


guard against reckless optimism. What we need 
is an even keel in our financial controls, and our 
growing national efficiency will continue us in 
increasing prosperity.” 
































BUILDING 


T is estimated by the Architectural Forum 

Building Survey and Forecast of 1926 that 

building activities will reach fully the record of 
1925 which approximated $6,500,000,000. 

This is important as directly affecting the 
furnishing trades. 

It is almost beyond comprehension. 

Records were broken in almost every branch 
of building. 

Of this vast total of expenditures, it is well 
to note that in 1925 building operations of the 
entire United States were divided 
as follows: 

1. Northeastern States, in- 
cluding Maine, New . Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut—8.4. 

2. North Atlantic States, in- 
cluding New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia—36.3. 

3. Southeastern States, in- 


IN THE NEW TEAR 





doesn’t enter, almost all buildings will call upon 
the paint and varnish interests, the window shade, 
linoleum and kindred trades. 

Only recently Secretary of Labor Davis said: 

“More than 11,000,000 of our people are de- 
pendent for their living upon the construction in- 
dustry, and 22 per cent. of all the skilled and 
unskilled labor of the country is engaged in the 
building branch alone. Some 250,000 freight 
cars are required to handle the materials. Our 
building bill is $200 per year for each family in 
the United States. It is truly the 
chief barometer of the business of 
the country. When construction 
gains, prosperity is with us. It is 
the great outstanding influence for 
good or bad in our financial prog- 
ress,” 

There is no better indication 
of the prosperity of the country 
at large than that which lies in the 
fact that building permits have 


cluding Virginia, North Carolina, Con sider the home already been issued for construc- 

South Carolina, Georgia, Florida building statistics for tion during 1926 of 274,000 pri- 

Ree. FF last year, estimate _ vate garages, a figure that seems 
4. Southwestern States, in- What the figures will almost incomprehensible. 


cluding Kentucky, West Virginia, be for 1926 and you 


28,950 apartment houses will 


Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Will gainanideaofthe be constructed, 1,240 apartment 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Ar-. amount of decorating hotels, 2,170 club buildings and 


kansas—6.3. 

5. Middle States, including 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas—32.4. 

6. Western States, including Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia—12.9. 

It is estimated that these figures will be prac- 
tically the same for 1926. 

Of course, there is much of this building that 
is of no interest to the general furnishing trades 
but even where the element of interior decoration 





and redecorating to be 253,000 dwellings, ranging from 
done in 1926. 


the modest cottage type to dwell- 
ings that will cost about $50,000 
each. 

1,414 hotels will be constructed, 3,074 office 
buildings, 1,645 theatres, 3,634 institutions and 
libraries and 3,160 churches. Besides these, The 
Forum gives a list of nearly 10,000 industrial 
buildings. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to arrive at a 
conclusion that there is every prospect of great 
activity in the furnishing trades. 

Let us take the cost of apartment houses. It 
is estimated that for 1926, it will cost for apart- 
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ment buildings alone, $601,667,500, 


Apartment hotels . . $192,015,000 
Clubs (fraternal, etc.) 255,682,500 
Dwellings 438,650,000 
eee 585,185,000 
Office buildings 663,547,500 
Theatres 174,457,500 
Churches : 284,445,000 
Industrial buildings 483,392,500 


and it is not alone, the direct furnishing of new 
buildings which we are interested in, but in the 
refurnishing and redecorating of old buildings 
made necessary by the withdrawal of tenants into 
apartments, hotels, or homes of their own. While 
the buildings trades are not interested in statis- 
tics of this character, the furnishing trades must 
realize that independent of new buildings, the re- 
furnishing of the old structures represents a tre- 
mendous volume of trade. 








In the larger cities, new apartment houses 
draw like a magnet thousands of tenants out of 
the older structures, and immediately the aband- 
oned apartments must be redecorated. 

There is an old aphorism that three removals 
are worse than a fire, and with continued moving 
there is a continued need for refurnishing. In- 
deed, the mere occupancy of a newly decorated 
apartment stimulates the purchase of fresh 
draperies, a new chair here or there, some sofa 
cushions, and all this is independent of the direct 
furnishing of the new house calling as it invari- 
ably does for more furniture than was ever used 
in the apartment, more shades, more curtains, 
more rugs, more everything. 

There is every reason to look forward to 
1926 as the banner year, which will far exceed 
any previous year in the memory of the trade. 





HOOKED RUGS AND HOW 
TO MAKE THEM 
A’ interesting book on a timely sub- 
ject “Hooked Rugs and How To 
Make Them” by Anna M. Laise Phillips 
has recently been issued by the MacMil- 
lan Co. The author not only tells how 
hooked rugs are made and how to care 
for them but she has delved into their 
past and recounts the history of these 
fascinating rugs and their quaint pat- 
terns. The book contains many full- 
page illustrations, and as a whole should 
prove of value to decorators and those 
interested in this early art of rug-making. 
Price $2. net. 





COPTIC TEXTILES DISPLAYED 
AT TIFFANY STUDIOS 
—— C. TirFany’s display of Coptic 

textiles at the Tiffany Studios of- 
fered an unusual opportunity for the ex- 
amination of these rare fabrics and was 
exceedingly well attended. The collection 
comprised tapestry rondels, bands, straps 
and woven cloth of wool and linen, wool 
embroidered, dating from the first to the 
fifth centuries. 





A. DeBaueu, decorators of Holly- 

* wood, have removed to larger quar- 

ters at 1418 Willshire Blvd., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 





Two scenes by Robert Chanler recently shown 
at Wanamaker’s. 





ferent periods be used together? 


HAVE YOU EVER. WON PEs Ga: 


(1) Can furniture and furnishings of dif- 


full of little short portions of yarn which the 


In certain instances, yes. Where the gen- 
eral outline of pieces of furniture of different 
periods is in harmony, and when the woods they 
are made of is the same, they may be used to- 
gether with good taste. Likewise fabrics in pe- 
riod design of different periods, when the general 
color schemes are similar and the designs them- 


process of sweeping or the pull of the vacuum 
cleaner disengages from the pile. Many people 
purchasing new rugs and discovering a quantity 
of this fuzz after the first cleaning believe that 
the rugs are defective. This is seldom true, how- 
ever, as after a few cleanings no more fuzz will 
be raised by the broom or taken in by the vacuum 
cleaner. 


selves are not too dissimilar, may 
be used together without creat- 
ing discord. 

(2) Is there any way of 
restoring the gloss to mercerized 
cotton after washing? 

As the gloss of mercerized 
cotton is put on by a finishing 
process of the yarn before weav- 
ing with a solution of caustic 
soda and high tension it cannot 
be restored to the woven goods 
after having been lost in any 
washing process. 

(3) At what level should 
pictures be hung? 

Generally speaking, marines 
and landscapes should be hung 
at eye-level (about 5% ft.). 
Occasionally in pictures of this 
character with greater perspec- 
tive; they may be hung a little 
below the eye-level. Portraits 


Can furniture and furnish- 
ings of different periods be 
used together? Is there any 
way of restoring the gloss 
to mercerized cotton after 
washing? At what level 
should pictures be hung? 
Why do new rugs give off a 
fuzz when swept or cleaned 
with a vacuum. cleaner? 
How may varnish or shellac 
be removed from_ glass? 
Should window shades be 
hung inside or outside of 
casement curtains? Who 
were the most prominent 
early American cabinet 
makers? How may the 
pressed-down nap of velours 
be lifted? In using cleaning 
fluids how avoid the making 
of rings? What is the proper 
way to mount and hang a 
valance when compo board 
is used? 


(5) How may varnish or 


shellac be removed from glass? 


Occasionally on a new piece 
of furniture having doors or pan- 
els of glass, streaks of varnish or 
shellac may be found where 
moulding and glass join. ‘This 
varnish or shellac is easily re- 
moved by dissolving with wood 
alcohol and scraping gently with a 
dull putty knife. 

(6) Should window shades 
be hung inside or outside of case- 
ment curtains? 

Where only one set of sheer 
fabric curtains are used, window 
shades should be hung close to the 
glass so that at night, when they 
are lowered, they will become be- 
tween the glass and casement cur- 
tain. 

For a more decorative ex- 
terior appearance an extra set of 





should never be hung below the 
eye-level and show off to better advantage if the 
head is raised about a foot or a foot and a half 
above eye-level. Purely decorative paintings such 
as floral subjects, bits of still life and bits of de- 
sign may be hung at almost any level. 
(4) Why do new rugs give off a fuzz when 
swept or cleaned with a vacuum cleaner? 
Practically all rugs and carpets when first 
come from the looms and shearing machines are 





casement curtains may be hung 
between the window shade and the glass. 

(7) Who were the most prominent early 
American cabinet makers? 

Following are the names of men about 
whose work we are best informed: Wm. Savery, 
Duncan Phyfe, Chas. Bulfinch, Samuel McIntyre, © 
Stephen Callow, Wm. Hallet, Edward Drinker, 
John Brinner, Thomas Carter.. Most interesting 
to us today is Duncan Phyfe, not because he ex- 
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celled as a workman, but because as we have said 
elsewhere in this issue, we have more authenti- 
cated examples of his work to study. 

(8) How may the pressed-down nap of 
velours be lifted? 

Cover the spot with a damp cloth and steam it 
by holding a hot flatiron an inch or so away from 
the cloth or, where possible, near to the under 
side of the fabric. Care must be taken that the 
flat iron does not actually touch the cloth for if 
it does it may result in either scorching the fab- 
ric or in pressing down the nap more tightly. 

(9) In using cleaning fluids on fabrics how 
can the making of rings be avoided? 

A circular movement should never be used 
in applying cleaning fluids. The proper way to 
use these fluids is with a soft cloth and a continu- 
ous sweeping motion. In the case of pile fab- 
rics the cleaning motion should never be used 
against the direction of the pile. 

(10) What is the proper way to mount and 
hang a valance when compo board or any other 
composition board is used? 

Compo board foundations are usually at- 
tached either direct to the wall by shelf brackets 
or to a flat board attached to the top of a window 
by brackets or by nails driven down into the win- 
dow head. 





UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


A’ THE annual meeting of The Upholstery 
Association of America, held on December 
16th at the Art-in-Trades Club, the following of- 
ficers and new members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors were elected: president, O. Waldemar 
Jaeger ; vice president, Eugene F. Castles; secre- 
tary, Joseph A. Blankemeyer; treasurer, Martin 
B. Fowler. 

Four members were elected to the Board of 
Governors to succeed those whose terms expired 
with the year, the members so elected being 
Harry B. Hall, Charles R. Stephens, Harold S. 
Johnson and Samuel M. Ward. 

Ten members were also elected to the mem- 
bership committee for the year as follows: 
Charles A. Drake, chairman; Herbert Gardner; 
A. H. Boughton, Jr.; Adolph Lederer; Harry G. 
Meyer; Edward G. Mullen; Samuel Rich; W. 
Strong Dolson; R. G. Powers and Thomas F. J. 
Tynan. 

The reports of the various officers presented 
at the annual meeting showed the association to 
have carried out a successful year of activities 
and a particular point was made of the success of 


the “Home Sweet Home’’ Campaign, which is to 
be repeated twice yearly under the auspices of 
the association. 

In addition to the officers above mentioned, 
there are a number of committees to be named by 
the new president and also four appointments to 
the Board of Governors for the current year. 
These will be announced at a later date. 





O. WALDEMAR JAEGER 
New President of The 
Upholstery Association of America. 


The annual dinner of the Association is this 
year, as for several years past, taking the form 
of a dinner dance is scheduled to take place in 
the Grand Ball Room of the Hotel Pennsylvania 
on the evening of Tuesday, February 2nd. 

The tickets are in the hands of an active 
committee and they can also be obtained from the 
Secretary at his office at 295 Fifth Avenue. 

It is not possible for us, at this time, to an- 
nounce the character of the program, but we un- 
derstand that the committee in charge have en- 
gaged a coterie of artists who will entertain with 
a cabaret performance during the progress of the 
dinner assisted by a full orchestra which will also 
furnish music for dancing at dinner and its close, 
when a complete dancing program willbe provided. 

Tickets for this function have been fixed at 
$6.00 and an effort is being made to promote the 
reservation of tables by the important firms in 
the upholstery trade. A record attendance is ex- 
pected and owing to the short space of time be- 
tween the present and the evening of the dinner, 
the committee is urging prompt action on the 
part of members. 

On page 130 of this issue will be found the 
Association’s outline for the Spring campaign of 
the “Make Every Home a Home Sweet Home” 
movement. Retailers interested in aiding to re- 


peat the success of last year’s campaign should 
communicate with the Secretary at the earliest 
possible moment. 
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SCENIC PAPER IN THE TIMOTHY LINDALL HOUSE, SALEM 


See text on opposite page. 
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Three great American pieces—Elder Brewster’s chair, the cradle of Peregrine White, the first Pilgrim baby, 
and Gov. Carver’s chair. 


SOME OLD FURNITURE AND WALL PAPERS 


LTHOUGH other parts of the United States 

were settled before New England, the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims in the “Mayflower” in 1620 
was the first of that great social and industrial 
influx that made for New England’s patriotic 
sturdiness and led the way finally to freedom of 
the Colonies. 

And here at Plymouth, is the Museum of the 
Pilgrim Society, of great interest to every Ameri- 
can and particularly to interior decorators for 
here is shown the 
original Brewster 
chair, Winslow chair 
and table, Carver 
chair, the cradle of 
Peregrine White, the 
first Pilgrim baby 
born in America, and 
the unusual old cab- 
inet which was 
brought ‘over in the 
“Mayflower” by 
White. 

All of these are 
of great interest to 
the furniture man as 
well as the collector, 
and thanks are due 
for their preservation 





Cabinet brought over on the Mayflower by White. 


to the activities of the local historical societies. 
There never was a time in the history of the 
world when a greater interest was felt in indus- 
trial art than that which we in America are now 
experiencing. 4 
There have been periods of Gothic revivai 
and of course the Renaissance which swept all 
Europe but those were awakenings which crept 
only into the homes of the rich. 
The poor of Europe were poorer than they 
are now and the fur- 
nishings of their 


homes were meager 
indeed. 


Chairs were a 
rarity. 
The chest was 


the universal house- 
hold article. It served 
the purpose of bu- 
reau, trunk and sofa. 

Today one may 
go into the humblest 
store in the United 
States and find the 
highest type furniture 
styles and fabrics. 
And it is not alone be- 
cause we have the 
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money that Europe is sending her art treasures 
to these shores, it is because we have the public 
with full appreciation of the value of the artistic. 

That is why there is such an increased inter- 
est in Americana. 

The early settlers coming to America brought 
little furniture. The Carver chair was probably 
English, so the Winslow chair and the Brewster 
chair. 

The early ships were small and there was 
room for little more than chests, which served as 
trunks occupying no extra cargo space. 

The earlier settlers in America naturally 
worked in wood that was easiest to handle but 
they were intensely practical people and used the 
heavier woods wherever possible because of their 
lasting qualities, and while frequently chairs were 
of the tougher grades of wood, cupboards, cab- 
inets and dressers were usually of the soft woods. 

The famous oak triangle, if we may call it 
so, the points of which were Hartford, New 
Haven and Saybrook, was a region in which 
prior to 1660, any thrifty New England settle- 
ment of some size, produced good oak furniture. 
After that date, migration broadened the field of 
the craft. 

In Nancy McClelland’s charming book on old 


wallpaper and in Kate Sanborn’s book which first 
covered the subject, there are many illustrations 
of charming old wallpapers to be found in Ameri- 
can homes. You can see these papers on the 
walls of many of these houses to this day. 

You can walk down Andover Street in old 
Salem and look in at No. 2 and No. 6. You can 
drop in at 5 Barton Square and a half dozen 
houses on’ Becket or Bridge Streets. You can 
look in at 18 Broad Street, the old John Pickering 
house built in 1660. You can go down Cambridge 
Street, Chestnut Street and particularly along 
Essex Street and find literally one hundred old 
houses. Salem has not grown much in popula- 
tion and there has not been that ruthless destruc- 
tion of buildings that is necessary to fast grow- 
ing communities. Washington Square has a 
dozen old houses and all of them are rich in Colo- 
nial furnishings. 

Some of the most interesting of old wail- 
papers to be found in Salem, are those of the 
Timothy Lindall house, illustrations of which are 
from photographs of the Frank Cousins’ collec- 
tion, furnished us by Mr. Belknap of the Essex 
Institute. They are exceedingly quaint, quite un- 
like the usual scenic papers. 

Not only is Salem interesting but one ought 


Leyden Street, Plymouth, as it looks today. First street ever laid out in New England, 1620. 
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to go down to Marblehead and see the Jeremiah 
Lee house and the Robert Hooper House (The 


Lindens) in Danvers. They ought to go to Con- 
cord and see The Old Manse. 

In the old days, the same as now, people 
occasionally refurnished and it is unfortunate that 


we find very few papers in the New England 


homes earlier than the Nineteenth Century. They 
had them as soon as they were on the market as 
there was wealth in New England and great 
jealousy was felt at home for these American 
colonists who were doing so wonderfully well, 
especially in the days of whalers and clipper ships. 

Naturally the walls were re-decorated fre- 
quently and we are fortunate where we find the 
papers of 1790 or thereabouts still undisturbed. 

The method of printing upon continuous 
rolls of wallpaper while invented in England in 
1790 was much restricted by tax laws and was 
not generally adopted until approximately 1830. 
It was common, however, to paste these squares 
together and call them rolls. In France they 
passed a law fixing the roll at 34 feet. One popu- 
larly attributes the use of scenic papers to the 
early part of the Nineteenth Century. The 
French were making panelled pictures, landscapes 
and seascapes in the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century. The English were doing scenic papers 
in 1750 but of course this class of wall decoration 
became very popular from about 1800 to 1820. 

Up to 1790, Chinese papers came over paint- 
ed, or papers in the square were furnished. Paper 
in the roll was advertised in this country as early 
as 1790 but it has never been clearly shown that 
this paper was printed in the roll as now 
or was merely squares pasted together in 
the roll. 





JAMES KURNICKI, INC., A NEW 
BUSINESS 
ths THE New York market for some 
time, there has been speculation as to 
what was to be the future of the Emden 
& Wormser business. The various con- 
jectures are now set at rest by the an- 
nouncement that the firm of Emden & 
Wormser has been liquidated, and begin- 
ning the first of the year, a new business 
has been started under the name of 
James Kurnicki, Inc., the new firm hav- 
ing purchased the plant and machinery 
formerly owned by Emden & Wormser 
and are prepared to continue all patterns 





Early American furnishings tastefully arranged 
in a modern setting. 


of novelty and ruffled curtains, formerly made in 
the plant together with a completely new range 
of patterns now in course of preparation. 

The new firm, composed of James Kurnicki, 
president and treasurer; George L. Mason, vice 
president; F. S. Squires, secretary; have taken 
showrooms in the Bell Building, 320 Fifth Ave., 
corner of 32nd St. 

They will be manufacturers exclusively of 
ruffled and novelty curtains. 

Mr. Mason of the firm, formerly represent- 
ing Emden & Wormser from Chicago to the Pa- 
cific Coast, continues over this territory and is at 
present making a fill-in trip covering the principal 
cities of the Middle West. T. M. Zebley, also 
for several years with Emden & Wormser, is rep- 
resenting the new firm in his territory of the 
Metropolitan District and the East. 





ALTMAN’S WHOLESALE UPHOL- 
STERY DEPARTMENT REMOVES 


B sae as this book is closing, we are informed 
that it is the plan of B. Altman & Co. to 
transfer their wholesale upholstery department 
from the location where it has always been, in the 
main store building, to a building across the 
street, also owned by B. Altman & Co. and used 
by them for the housing of special interests. We 


are not, at this time, able to announce which 
building is to be employed as the firm has many 
holdings amongst which a choice will be made by 
the time the next issue of this magazine is pre- 
pared. 

















SOME MASTERPIECES BY DUNCAN PHYFE 
See text on opposite page. 
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A Duncan Phyfe group at the Metropolitan Museum. 








DESIGN CHARACTERISTICS OF DUNCAN PHYFE 


a ee the present nation-wide popu- 
larity of early American furniture and fur- 
nishings has intensified interest in the work of the 
early American cabinet makers whose names and 
biographies are known to us. Among these it is 
obvious that Duncan Phyfe and his work must 
create the most interest since he is the only one to 
whom a very great many groups of furniture 
may be attributed on documentary grounds. Sv 
much of the attributions to other cabinet makers 
are based upon purely circumstantial evidence. 
In the case of Phyfe, however, there is authenti- 
cated examples of practically every type of his 
work. 

Duncan Phyfe lived in a very interesting pe- 
riod of American history. Born in the latter part 
of the Eighteenth Century, his active work was 
carried on just at the time when America was 
beginning to achieve real commercial importance, 
and just after the heyday of the great Eighteenth 
Century furniture makers in England and France. 
From the first circumstance he drew the excel- 
lence of his market, its wealth guaranteeing a sale 
of his work, and from the second, inspiration in 
design, which helped him to create in the spirit 
of the English cabinet makers. He was able to 
see, as a whole, the work of Chippendale, Shera- 
ton, Heppelwhite and others, and he could pick 
and choose those treatments which his native 
good taste told him were appropriate. 

Phyfe’s work may be divided into four 
groups: in the first and second, Sheraton and Hep- 


pelwhite and Sheraton and the Directoire influ- 
ences joined; in the second and third group may 
be found the later American Empire furniture 
and the black walnut “Butcher” furniture which 
were not artistic contributions of any great value. 
It is only the work of Phyfe in the first two 
groups dating from the end of the Eighteenth 
through the first quarter of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury that is important. 

An appreciation of Phyfe’s work may be ar- 
rived at, only after analyzing the elements of his 
style. Considering as a whole, Phyfe’s style in 
proportion and line, was exceedingly delicate and 
graceful, and in the decoration which he em- 
ployed sparingly there is a consistent feeling for 
certain proportional relations and certain com- 
binations of lines, few in number but combined 
in many ways. The materials which he used 
were carefully chosen with certain qualities of 
coloring and texture. 

Concerning his proportion we quote from the 
monograph by Charles Over Cornelius, published 
in 1922 by Metropolitan Museum of Art, “The 
analysis of his proportion is difficult. Its general 
effect is that of an exquisite balance between ver- 
tical and horizontal structural members. In his 
design one sees a very strong sense of structural 
integrity and economy in construction. In legs 
of tables, chairs, and sofas, the supporting effect. 
is frequently emphasized by reeding or carving 
which carries the eye in the proper supporting 
directions up and down. These vertical supports 
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are reduced to the smallest dimensions commen- 
surate with complete stability, showing that econ- 
omy of material which is indicative of the most 
developed forms of structural art. The horizon- 
tal elements, heavier, of necessity than the verti- 
cal, are proportioned to the whole height of the 
piece in much the same manner as are the entab- 
latures of the classic orders of architecture.” 

Concerning Phyfe’s method of decoration 
Mr. Cornelius has the following to say, “The 
methods of decoration include carving, turning, 
veneering, reeding, and inlay. There is, too, a 
very occasional use of brass in his best work, 
although this is much more characteristic of his 
later periods. The carefully chosen woods which 
he used, either in solid planks or in veneers, were 
decorative elements in themselves. 

“Carving is the most intrinsically fine decora- 
tive method found in this, as in every other, fur- 
niture. The treatment of the various motives 
is characteristic and is quite consistent in the dif- 
ferent places where it occurs. It is thus a good 
guide, and for this reason we shall consider all 
of the carved decoration which is found on 
Phyfe’s furniture of his good periods.” 

Among the decorative elements which were 
favorites of Phyfe’s we offer the following de- 
scriptive list, also from Mr. Cornelius’s interest- 
ing book. “Acanthus: The most generally used 
decorative detail in Phyfe work. Found on the 


upper sides of curved legs of pedestal tables, the 
urn-shaped members of turned pedestals and bed- 
posts, the fronts of chair legs, the column and 
post supports of tables, the outer edges of the 
legs of benches, and in one case on the tall legs 
of a console table. It is also used on the lyres of 
pedestal tables and chair backs, tables, sofas, and 
piano trestles. This acanthus of Phyfe is very 
different from that found in design books, on 
Adam furniture or on that of the French earlier 
Eighteenth Century furniture, which are all more 
closely related to the acanthus of classic archi- 
tectural derivation. It partakes much more of 
the Directoire feeling which was no doubt affected 
by the flatness of the popular water-leaf orna- 
ment of Egyptian and Greek suggestion. 

“Dog’s Foot: This occurs, so far as we 
know, only on the front legs of chairs on benches 
and on tables. It was not used very frequently. 
In this motive the dog’s foot is realistically mod- 
eled and the hair on the leg is suggested by small, 
irregular curved grooves. The significant detail 
in the modeling of the foot is that the two out- 
side toes are much subordinated to and drawn 
back from the two middle ones.” 

“Water Leaf: This delicate ornament deco- 
rates the tiny urn-shaped member at the base of 
some of the earlier chair backs or below the small 
reeded baluster of sofa arms. : 

“Leaf and Dart: A simplified form of this 


Other examples of Duncan Phyfe’s work. 
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Phyfe furniture used in a modern hallway by a prominent New York decorator. 


occurs on the smaller mouldings of sofa arms and 
bed-posts. 

“Palm Leaf: An adaptation of the Egyptian 
palm-leafed, bell-shaped capital is the form found 
on the top of practically all the bed-posts. The 
l@aves, slightly carved, are merely suggested, with 
little or no modeling. 

“Lion’s Foot: The fine brass feet, in the 
form of lions’ paws, which finish most of the 
table legs, were varied sometimes by carved wood 
lions’ feet, which cannot be considered a wholly 
successful substitution. 

“Rosettes: Sometimes rectangular, or octag- 
onal, sometimes circular, the rosettes are conven- 
tionalized forms which require no comment. 

“Rope: The rope motive is rarely used. It 
does occur between mouldings on the upper side 
of curved table legs and on the outside edges of 
lyres which have the acanthus on their faces. It 
is used also on certain mouldings of the bases of 
table posts. 

“Lion Mask: Carved in wood, the lion mask 
is found on table bases, at the crossing of the re- 


versed curves of Empire sofas, and at the corners 
of one high-post bedstead. In brass it is used in 
the same position on chairs and sofas, but these 
brasses, were of course, not made by Phyfe and 
were probably imported. 

“This completes the list of carved decoration 
on the supporting members of the furniture of the 
good periods. Other carving occurs in panels 
which are framed either by one or two delicate 
reed mouldings or by narrow flat banding. The 
carved panels fall into two groups: the larger 
ones, which are found on chair and sofa backs; 
and the smaller ones, which decorate table skirt- 
ings.” 

The explanation of the harmony Phyfe, 
achieved lies entirely in the discrimination which 
chose so carefully from various styles their most 
desirable motives and which changed and adapted 
these motives to use with a feeling for scale, for 
placing of ornament, and for structural unity un- 
usual in cabinet makers of any period, and par- 
ticularly so in a period when all the tendencies 
were pulling away from the cultivation of a dis- 
criminating taste. 
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DESCRIBING THIS MONTH’S 
DRAPERY PATTERN 

te diagrams shown on this page represent 

three cutting patterns of the sections, which 
are pleated up to form a part of the drapery 
shown on page 127. The other sections are 
duplicates of the three sizes here shown with an 
additional small section to join these two groups 
in the middle. 

While it is possible to gather individual 
panels, such as these sections compose, by means 
of a gathering attachment to a sewing machine 
only the sheerest materials lend themselves read- 
ily to that system of gathering. Those of sub- 
stantial character make a much better appear- 
ance when the individual pieces are pleated by 
hand and then afterwards joined together. By 
enlarging the 4% inch squares of these diagrams 
to 1% inches each, the patterns thus defined will 
fit a window approximately 5 feet wide by 9 feet 
high. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


T= following inquiries have been replied to during 
the past few weeks. If there are other readers of 
this magazine who are interested in the replies to any 





1. Where can “Rosebro” (a silk gauze) be bought? 


_ 2 Name of heav 
in dining rooms, etc., 
chased? 


coarse lace now being used on buffets, 
ut not filet; also where it can be pur- 


_ 3. Names and addresses of manufacturers of sewing ma- 
chine with motor for heavy duty on upholstered furniture 
materials? 


4. Names of firms who make frames (only) of reproduc- 
tions of antique chairs and sofas, etc.? 


5. Names of concerns making machines for the picking 
of cotton linters? 


6. Names of firms who handle lace headrests in filet 
crochet laces or point? 


7. How many springs used in the seat and in the back 
of an overstuffed davenport and chair; also in a box spring— 
that is, what gauge wire and what height? 


8. Name of 2 or 3 lithographic concerns, qualified to 
reproduce cretonnes and damasks on paper? 


9. Advise where imported bath rugs and also hooked rugs 
can be purchased? 


10. (a) 
wire frames? 

(b) Names of firms who will sell short lengths of taffeta 
silk for making lamp shades from 5 to 10 yards—also georgette 
in short lengths? 


11. Where can needle point tapestries, not worked at 
French manufacturing prices—also Aubusson tapestries with 
material sufficient to finish—and good color French tapestry 
wools for seat backs, benches, stools, etc., be bought? 


12. (a) Give particulars respecting mocmery used in 
manufacturing seats, such as used in automobiles? 

(b) Full details on tools, magneto hammers, etc., 
names of manufacturers? 


13. Name and address of a trade school in vicinity of 
New York or Connecticut dealing in study of upholstery? 


Names of firms who make large table and floor 


and 


14. Advise names of manufacturers of overhead track and 
fixtures, such as are used in separating heavy stage curtains? 
15. Advise where fireproofing denim (which is to be used 


for lining stage curtains) can be bought? 































































































of these questions we shall be glad to answer any spe- 16. Give list of manufacturers of hair picking machines? 
cific requests. 17. Names and addresses of manufacturers of card tables? 
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THIS MONTH’S 
DRAPERY PATTERN 


See text above. 

















ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description see page 126. 
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WALL PAPER IN THE ROBERT (KING) HOOPER HOUSE AT DANVERS, MASS. 





See text on page 119. 
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rOR SBR VEE 


By J. B. HAwLey 


ODAY, more than at any time in the history 
of retail selling, customers demand genuine 
service from the stores they patronize, service 
which comes from the salesmen as well as from 
the store organization. No young man entering 
the retail selling field today in any of its decora- 
tive branches, can hope to achieve any measurable 
success, either in quantity of sales or in building 
up a personal trade, unless he has made himself 
competent to sell instructively ; that is, create con- 
fidence among his customers by possessing and 
showing (in moderation) an authoritative knowl- 
edge of the goods he is selling. 
American men and women are 
purchasing home furnishing mate- 
rials in greater quantities today 
than ever before and they are also 
more keenly interested in having 
their furniture and draperies and 
floor coverings in harmony and 
accord with the periods. The aver- 
age man and woman, however, 
hasn’t the time to familiarize 
themselves with the principles of 
good decoration nor with the pe- 


riods. Those who are wealthy 
enough, employ decorators to having 
supply their lack of certain 


knowledge, but the great mass is 
dependent upon the retail sales- 
men either in the department 
stores or in the smaller specialty shops, and natu- 
rally their patronage is given where the service 
they desire is ready at hand. 

Retailers all over the country have realized 
this desire of the public to be sold to by men ot 
decorative knowledge and have established 
schools in their stores and encouraged their em- 
ployees to attend the decorative courses given by 
museums and other institutions of a like charac- 
ter. But the attendance of these school stores 
has been, for a great part, grudgingly given and 
this because their founders have not gone out of 
their way to teach their prospective pupils that 
not only will the acquisition of decorative knowl- 
edge react to the benefit of the store, but that in 
even greater measure it will react to the financial 
and cultural advantage of the pupil. 

A salesman’s value to the organization for 
which he works is based, almost solely, upon the 


More people 
ever before are 
keenly interested in 
their 
nishings in good 
taste and in accord 
with the periods. 


amount of his sales and the salesman who has 
built up a custom for his employer, because he 
has been able to give service aside from the mere 
showing of goods and taking of orders, is sure to 
be the man who, when time for advancement 
comes round, will not be overlooked. Also he is 
the man the employer will hold during bad times 
because the employer knows that such a salesman 
actually controls trade and brings customers to 
the store to obtain his personal service. 

Culturally, a retail decorative salesman who 
has studied, and to a degree, mastered the prin- 
ciples of interior decoration, is far in advance of 
the salesman who is satisfied to re- 
main a mere order-taker. Also 
such a salesman finds pleasure in 
his work which his less wise 
. brother can never attain. The 
study of home furnishings leads 
along, not only the main roads, 
but the fascinating by-paths of 
history, and in following these 
roads and by-paths a student sales- 
man will not only acquire informa- 
tion interesting and valuable from 
a business point of view but he 
will strike upon a host of facts 
and suggestions as thrilling and 
amusing as'the detective stories or 
tales of love and adventure, which 
the non-student salesman is prone 
to read in his leisure moments. 

Our suggestion to the retailers who desire 
their salesmen to educate themselves or permit 
themselves to be educated in the decorative arts 
is: Lay less stress on the financial benefit such 
education will bring to the store and more stress 
upon its close personal value to the individual. 
Sell your salesmen the idea that by finding out 
what this “interior decorating business” is all 
about, they will make themselves not only better 
workers but happier human beings. 

Besides offering them educational work in 
classes, salesmen should be encouraged to attend 
whenever possible the special exhibitions of art in 
industry taking place all over the country. From 
these exhibits they will obtain a valuable breadth 
of vision and close contact with the artistic 
thought of the moment, the changing styles in line 
and colorings and the new weaves in fabrics. 
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THE APPEAL OF HOME SWEET HOME 


HE story is told in newspaper circles that the 

late Lord Northcliffe, greatest of latter-day 
British publishers, once came to New York to 
study American newspapers. 

He was entertained principally by the own- 
ers and editors of one powerful paper. Its chief 
editor was a man of rare charm and great ability 
but his social affairs were all staged at his club. 
There he took Northcliffe. Another one of the 
editors, subordinate to the chief, also had the op- 
portunity to entertain Northcliffe but he took him 
to his home, beautifully kept and comfortably 
furnished. 

In the years that followed, the associate edi- 
tor in New York, who extended the homely hos- 
pitality, became the chief editor of all of the 
Northcliffe publications ; was advanced to the no- 
bility by the King and is today rich, powerful and 
respected. He owes his rise to the day he took 
Northcliffe, his future employer, to a home in- 
stead of to a club. 

Whether or not this story is true in all its 
details, it is at least a true commentary on the 
tendency of successful men to stress the courtesy 
represented by entertaining a guest at an exclu- 
sive club and to permit the ability to entertain in 
this manner to take the place of domestic hos- 
pitality. The reason for this is possibly not dif- 
ficult to find because with the numberless counter 
attractions that make up our busy every day life, 
the home becomes more and more merely a place 
of temporary sojourn. 

But enshrined in the memory of practically 
everyone, there are the sentiments to which John 
Howard Payne gave expression in the words of 
the poem, “Home Sweet Home.” 

The casual caller, the visiting relative, guests 
of an evening, the growing boy or girl are neither 
unobserving nor non-critical. The defects of 
home equipment, though their existence may not 
be the subject of comment, are by no means un- 
observed and it is for the express purpose of 
directing attention to the necessity of constant up- 
keep that the National Home-Sweet-Home Week 
was inaugurated last October. The Home-Sweet- 


Home plan is again getting under way for the 
purpose of awakening and crystallizing a genuine 
interest in the maintenance of those elements of 
love, morality, beauty, comfort and convenience 
that compose the American home. The Home- 
Sweet-Home publicity for the April campaign is 
being centered upon the thought and slogan to 
MAKE EVERY HOME A HOME SWEET 
HOME, the home that shall minister to all the 
necessities of the family; that shall contribute to 
childhood’s happiest hours; that shall be a center 
of rest, recreation and pleasure; a place of tran- 
quillity and comfort; that “Home Sweet Home” 
that shall fulfill the parents’ fondest dreams and 
shall store up pleasurable memories to sweeten 
the future years of children. 

The Home Sweet Home movement, spon- 
sored and actively promoted by the Upholstery 
Association of America, was taken up last Fall 
by 67 merchants and advertised in 57 cities and 
towns from one end of the country to the other 
by Chambers of Commerce, by merchants and by 
newspapers. 

In order to focus the attention of the home 
owners of the country upon the sincerity of the 
plan, the week of April 19th to 24th is being 
urged as the appropriate Spring week in which 
a survey of home equipment should be made with 
the determination to add something new. The 
idea is a call to household pride and a serious 
enterprise, in which thinking people everywhere 
may have a definite part, therefore, we extend to 
merchants, department buyers, advertising men 
and merchandising representatives generally, a 
cordial invitation to join in this straightforward. 
business building enterprise which shows the rela- 
tionship between the sale of home-making fur- 
nishings and its effect in preserving that greatest 
of family institutions, the American Home. 

Full particulars of the material to be sup- 
plied by the Upholstery Association of America 
can be obtained from Joseph A. Blankemeyer, 
Secretary, 295 5th Ave., or from THe Urnot- 
STERER AND INTERIOR DEcorATOR, 373 4th Ave. 











KAMMLER—F. H. Kammler has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Chicago office of S. W. 
Heim & Co., and will cover the Middle Western 
territory for this concern. For the past twelve 
years Mr. Kammler has been with the wholesale 
department of Marshall, Field & Co. 

Wii.i1amMs—Charles Williams is now cover- 
ing the New England territory with George Ker- 
ner’s line of lace curtains. Mr. Williams was 
formerly with Columbia Mills. 

Jenxins—Stanley E. Jenkins is now repre- 
senting the Primrose Draperies, Inc., in Chicago 
and the Northwest. Mr. Jenkins was formerly 
covering the same territory with the Robert Lewis 
Co. 

MontacuE—L. B. Montague of the Gobelin 
Textile Co., Inc., returned on the Majestic from 
Europe on January 15th, after a three months’ 
business trip. 

Hunter—A. C. Hunter has joined the sell- 
ing staff of the National Fabric & Finishing Co., 
in the Wilkes & Hoffman Department. Mr. 
Hunter was formerly with Titus Blatter Co. 

Herm—S. W. Heim accompanied by Mrs. 
Heim left on the S. S. Paris on December 27th. 
Mr. Heim will visit principal markets. 

Bropt—R. L. Brodt, who was in charge of 
the drapery and carpet departments of the M. L. 
Parker Co., Davenport, Ia., at the time these de- 
partments were sold to the S. P. Brown Co., has 
taken charge of the drapery and floor covering 
departments for the Bon Marché, Inc., Asheville, 
N.C. Mr. Brodt is making extensive changes in 
the department, preparatory to the business which 
is expected to follow the building boom now in 
progress. 

Lanpes—Joseph Landes of R. Carrillo & 
Co., Inc., sailed on the Steamer “Paris” December 
26th to cover the foreign markets. 

E..tis—L. W. Ellis has been appointed Man- 
ager of the Boston office of the Cohn-Hall-Marx 
Co. 

Merritt—A. W. Merritt for the past ten 
years associated with the John B. Farwell Co., is 
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now on the selling staff of the Mills & Gibb Corp. 
He will carry this firm’s line of draperies through- 
out the Western and Middle Western states. 

NewL_anp—F,. N. Newland, formerly with 
Louter, Levinson & Vallentine is now covering 
nearby towns in New York State for the Mills & 
Gibb Corporation. 

ATWELL—R. W. Atwell for the last ten years 
buyer of wash goods for the Kaufman store, 
Pittsburgh, has added the duties of merchandise 


“manager for curtains and upholstery silks and 


dress goods for the store’s basement department. 

E.tco—Herbert H. Ellch for the last 25 
years representing G. Hirsch Sons, Inc., was re- 
cently presented with a platinum Swiss watch by 
the President of the firm in honor of his comple- 
tion of a quarter century of service. 

FLORSHEIMER—Joseph H. Florsheimer, for- 
merly furniture buyer for Gimbel Bros., New 
York, became on January Ist, merchandise man- 
ager of floor coverings, drapery and furniture 
with the Steinbach Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Morton—Robin Morton of the firm of Mor- 
ton Brothers (Darvel, Scotland), reached New 
York on December 31st on the S. S. Homeric. 
Mr. Morton is one of the younger members of 
the family and is taking the occasion of his first 
visit to this country to make a trip, covering some 
of the principal cities in both Canada and United 
States, which will keep him here until about the 
end of next month. 

WiLey—Chas. H. Wiley, well known to the 
upholstery trade through his connection with vari- 
ous metropolitan firms, has joined the force of 
the Garner Print Works (Deering, Milliken & 
Co.) to represent them in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. 

Krick—Geo. E. Krick, who for the past few 
years has represented the Philadelphia Tapestry 
Mills and the Philadelphia Pile Fabric Mills in 
the South, making his headquarters in Kansas 
City, has resigned. His future plans are not an- 
nounced. 

(Continued on page 140) 
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NEWS: OF <t'm 


N important announcement to the trade is 

that recently sent out by the National Fab- 
ric & Finishing Co., in which is given the news 
that this concern has purchased the name, good 
will and business of Elms & Sellon, Inc., together 
with this firm’s trade marks and names including 
the widely advertised “Standish Mills Fabrics.” 
The Elms & Sellon business will, in the future, be 
operated under the direction of the Wilkes & 
Hoffman Department of the National Fabric & 
Finishing Co., and will be known as the Elms & 
Sellon division. 

All existing lines will be continued and the 
organization will remain practically intact. The 
new owners will continue the present Elms & Sel- 
lon offices at 250 Fifth Avenue, New York and 
359 W. Adam St., Chicago. 

Elms & Sellon, Inc., was organized in 1898 
by James C. Elms and was operated by him as 
sole owner under the name of Elms & Co. In 
1901 his brother, Franklin M. Elms, became a 
partner and in 1903 Charles H. Sellon was ad- 
mitted to the firm as junior partner. The name 
of the firm was changed to Elms & Sellon in 1907, 
and in 1922 was incorporated as Elms & Sellon, 
Inc. 





i? FRANCE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Frankford, 
Pa., announces that in addition to their pres- 
ent quarters in New York at 41 E. 21st St., they 
have leased the entire second floor in the same 
building for the carrying of additional stock. 

Lester’ R. Gould, Edward Gould and L. N. 
Siegel have joined the La France organization. 
Lester Gould will be in charge of the converting 
department and Mr. Siegel will assist upon call- 
ing on the trade in the Metropolitan district. 
Edward Gould will cover the State of Pennsyl- 
vania with the exception of Philadelphia; he will 
also cover the Brooklyn territory. 





N™ offices and showroom of the Portage Dra- 
peries Co. have been opened at 230 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. They now have 1300 square 
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feet of floor space with a good East light, where 
they can show to advantage their increasing line 
of curtain goods. Their showroom may be 
reached either through 230 Fifth Avenue en- 
trance or 1150 Broadway. 





Pepi February Ist, the New York office of 
the Morrell Mills, Inc., will be located in 
the Belmont Building, 40 E. 34th St. The firm 
will have quarters on the 14th floor of this build- 
ing, which will be fitted up in a manner that will 
afford the trade every convenience. 





i pox Niagara Wall Paper Co., announces that 
the re-conditioning and re-organization of the 
Pettebone-Cataract Mill (recently taken over by 
the Defiance Paper Co., a subsidiary of the Niag- 
ara Company) has been completed. 

The paper machines are now in full opera- 
tion producing both light and heavy machine- 
glazed sulphite papers, in addition to the Seneca 
line formerly made by Hammerhill. 





a et RIETMANN & Co. have announced 

that after February 1st they will be in a new 
location at 20 E. 20th St., where their complete 
line will be displayed. 





fees annual dinner and dance given by the 
Weston Co., New York, to its employees and 
their families and friends, was held at Lorber’s 
restaurant on December 30th. 





Joserus & Co., Wayne Junction, Philadel- 

¢ phia, have discontinued their New York 

office. In the future their goods will be sold di- 

rect from the mill. They are confining to a se- 

lected store in each city exclusive patterns from 
their regular line of 46-inch widths only. 





| plies SCHNIEDER’s Sons & Co., INc., will re- 
move to the McCutcheon Bldg., 607 Fifth 
Ave., where they will occupy considerably larger 
space than they do in their present quarters. 

(Continued on page 136) 
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THE STORY OF. FLOOR COVERING? 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


Oilcloth. 


HILE the floor covering industry goes back 

in its history to the sumptuous fabrics of 
ancient India and Persia, which represented even 
in that day enormous sums of golden treasure— 
its history also includes materials of comparative- 
ly insignificant cost. 

One of the most widely used, as well as the 
cheapest of floor coverings grew out of a painter’s 
cleverness. The floor oil cloth, first made in 
England in 1804, was originated by John Buck- 
ley, whose principal business was the painting 
and ornamenting of vestibules. His genius lay 
along the line of imitating tiles in the execution 
of alternating black and white diamonds on the 
floor. 

Eventually, influenced by the inconvenience 
to his patrons of having to wait until the floors 
were dry enough for use, he experimented with 
painting his black and white diamonds upon can- 
vas, hanging the fabric up until dry. He prog- 
ressed from water color paint to oil as his busi- 
ness increased and from simple designs to those 
more ornate. Likewise as his business grew 
the system of repeating patterns by — stencil 
gave way to a method of producing a design by 


means of engraved or cut blocks. Thus, began 
an industry which inside of 90 years had reached 
the proportions of 20,000,000 square yards, an- 
nual production in the United States alone. 

In this country, the first oilcloth was made in 
1807 by John Dorsey, who was established on 
Chestnut Street in Philadelphia, just below 12th 
Street. With Dorsey, the business was a small 
enterprise but Isaac Macauley, who subsequently 
purchased the establishment, developed the busi- 
ness on an extended scale. He spun the flax and 
wove it into burlaps for the foundation and was 
twice compelled to transfer his works to locations 
farther out into the country. The first site was 
the Northeast corner of Broad and Filbert 
Streets, then a suburban district and in 1814 he 
purchased the old Hamilton Mansion on Bush 
Hill, then supposed to be sufficiently far removed 
from the built-up portions of the city as not to 
prove offensive to his residential neighbors. 

Macauley made floor and table oilcloth and 
bordered oilcloth covers of various widths and 
lengths, table mats and medicated oil silk, the 
same material being used as a remedy for rheu- 
matism and also as a protective covering for 
































Drawing of an oilcloth pattern, sketched to show the relation of the color blocks in the printing of oilcloth. 





The complete pattern: yellow, blue, white and red. 





The yellow block carries a great deal of the 
pattern. 
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hats and carriages in rainy weather. 

The foundation for the body was composed 
of hemp or flax, purchased directly from the 
Pennsylvania growers. The raw material was 
hackled and spun into threads in what was known 
as a “ropewalk.” The method was a hand opera- 
tion, assisted by a revolving wheel. The spinner 
with a hank of tow at his waist attached the be- 
ginning of a thread to a wheel at the end of a 
“walk,” then walked backwards adding wisps of 
tow to the thread while the wheel forced to re- 
volve by the strain of his backward steps im- 
parted a twist to the yarn thus formed.’ These 
threads were then wound on bobbins and driven 
across the heavy 7 yard looms by the arms of the 
stalwart weavers, who stood in the center of the 
loom and by jerking alternately the handles which 
operated the travel of the shuttle caused the shut- 
tle to travel from one end of the loom to the 
other (a distance of more than 21 feet.) This was 
the method by which the earliest burlaps used in 
the manufacture of oilcloth in the United States 
were made at what was known as the Bush Hill 
Oilcloth factory. 

The canvas when finished in lengths of 60 
feet was removed from the loom and spread upon 
upright frames, stretched as tightly as the fabric 
would permit and given a preliminary coat of what 
was called “size.” This “size” was a composition 
of paste-like material which when dry would fill 
up all the interstices of the fabric and become the 
foundation on which to lay the different coats of 
paint or color. 

The first or priming coat of color consisted 
of a light coat of paint applied with a trowel, 


much after the manner that a plasterer applies 
plaster to a wall. When this coat became dry, the 
surface was gone over with a piece of pumice 
stone or lava or some other grinding substance, 
which smoothed away all inequalities, leaving a 
smooth surface. 

Successively thereafter, three additional 
coats of paint were placed upon the back of the 
fabric and two coats upon the face, sufficient time 
being allowed to elapse between each coat for the 
proper hardening of the paint. A final finishing 
coat was also applied to the face of the goods, 
which were then ready for the printer. 

The building in which these cloths were 
painted was provided with permanent scaffolds 
with platforms one above the other, about 6 feet 
apart, so that all parts of the canvas could be 
reached by men working at different heights on 
the scaffolding platforms. When completed. by 
the 7 successive coats of paint, the fabric was in 
the form of sheets, each 60 x 21 feet. These 
were removed from the frames and wound upon 


‘rollers, 22 feet long, and hoisted to the printing 


rooms, which were in a long brick building on 
Spring Garden Street. The printing tables ex- 
tended the entire width of the building with the 
exception of about 6 feet on each side. The 
roller carrying the sheet was dropped into a pair 
of brackets at the edge of the printing table and 
drawn across the top of it. Five printing tables 
occupied the building, placed one above the other 
on the same floor, like the different stories of a 
dwelling house with room for the printers to 
work between them. 


(To be Continued) 





sign are represented by the printing surfaces 





Each separate oilcloth printing block must carry its own section of the pattern to form a complete repeat. 
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The blue portions of the de- The black sections here are the The red block is the key block 
black figures above. block. 
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of the white that sharpens the whole pattern. 
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THE BOSS HAS HIS SAY 
(Continued from page 94) 

A successful buyer is not a man who is 
kicking against the canons of up-to-date merchan- 
dising, but a man who is keeping step. He is not 
afraid of the report sheets; he anticipates them. 
He is the man who, when he has troubles, comes 
to us and frankly discusses them. 





NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 133) 
Q* or about February lst, M. H. Rogers, Inc., 
will remove to 1 Park Avenue. In their 
new quarters this firm will occupy 26,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, about double that now occupied. 





6b ies Canadian office of the Gobelin Textile Co., 
Inc., has been moved from Montreal to 200 
Bay Street, Toronto. Richard H. Rabbitt will 
continue in charge as Canadian representative. 





MONG mirrors for Colonial rooms the convex 

type in the Girandole frame is very popular 
and a line of these are being displayed by L. D. 
Place & Co. 


ey Zenith Mills., Inc., have removed their 
New York sales rooms to the Fifth Avenue- 
Astor Bldg., corner of 33rd St. and Fifth Ave. 





|S en TRIMMING Co., have removed to 36 West 
20th St., where they have larger manufac- 
turing facilities and showroom space. 





pee RonayNeE, INc., removed on Janu- 


ary lst to much larger quarters at 320 East 
47th Street, New York. 





Ox February 1st, Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., will 
move their New York sales offices to the new 
Fifth Avenue Astor Building. 





pe ZIMMERMANN & Sons removed ‘Decem- 


ber 21, to their new plant at Kensington Ave., 
and “N” St., Philadelphia. 





ges office and factory of the Enterprise Wall 
‘Paper Co., is now located at South Lang- 
horne, Pa. 


Q* February Ist, S. Karpen & Bros., will open 
their new Coast office in the San Francisco 


Furniture Exchange, 
Street, San Francisco. 





180 New Montgomery 





— Boston showroom of Oliver & Kaufman, 
Inc., in charge of Ernest H. Stevens, has been 


removed to new and improved quarters in the 
Chas. Chauncy Bldg., at 38 Chauncy St., Suite 
810. 

CONCERNING NEW ALDER CO. 

ORGANIZATION 
HE new firm of Robt. Alder Co., Inc., whose 
- succession to the interests of Billwiller Broth- 

ers was mentioned last month, announced their 
opening of business on January 2nd, together 
with the joint announcement of the retirement of 
Billwiller Bros. on the same date in an engraved 
statement which carried to the trade the informa- 
tion concerning the change. In announcing the 
retirement of Billwiller Bros., Chas. J. Billwiller, 
proprietor, referred to the personal relations 
which had existed between his firm and the trade 
since its establishment in 1876, and bespoke the 
favor of the continued patronage of their cus- 
tomers for their successors. 

The new firm, composed entirely of men 
who have been for many years with Billwiller 
Bros., thus starts under the most favorable aus- 
pices and with the determination to adhere to the 
methods and policies of the older firm, which has 
made for its success during half a century. 

The new firm, Robert Alder, Inc., will carry 
all lines and numbers in curtains, draperies and 
dotted Swisses, which were carried by Billwiller 
Bros., together with such new developments of 
domestic and foreign materials as they may from 
time to time bring out. 





UPHOLSTERY HARDWARE MEN 
ACQUIRE INTEREST IN SAW 
AND KNIFE FIRM 
F wescged an outstanding figure in the New 

York wholesale trade, D. M. Sarkisian, who 
is best known to our readers through his position 
as president of the Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc., 
recently added to his interests activities in the 
field of tool manufacture by acquiring with his 
associate, C. W. Ellis, vice president of the 
Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc., a financial interest in 
the Joshua Oldham Mfg. Co. 

The- Joshua Oldham Mfg. Co. are manufac- 
turers of saws, and knives and the business was 
founded in 1843. The plant now occupies 45,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. Among Mr. Sarkisian’s 


other interests is the Rug Renovating Co., which 
occupies a floor space totaling 2% acres; the 
Drapery Hardware Co., manufacturing subsi- 
diary of the Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc., and he 
is also interested and somewhat of an extensive 
operator in Long Island real estate. 
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SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS 
SPRING SEASON, 1926 


ABBOTT, A. THEO. & CO.—Herbert Gardner in easiet of 
the New York salesrooms, Clarendon Bldg., New York and 
vicinity, also New York Central and nig 2 England States; 
Walter Zust, Middle West and South; D. Phillips, Pacific 
Coast territory ; P. L. Reid, Eastern territory ; A. Theo. 
Abbott, the firm’s a ar, on the road. 

ALDER, ROBERT, INC.—C W. Staten, large cities of 
Middle and North West; ey * Kelicher rer ne. Balti- 
more, Bg ome Richmond and — folk; R. U. Alexander, 
New York State and New om ee : Grear, Pacific. 
Coast; Oscar Mueller, Ohio, mm 1ana ia Michigan; T. B. 
Kelly, {tines J pow Wisconsin and Missouri; Lg Anderson, 
Pennsylvania w, Jersey and Long Island; The W. Allan 
White Co., a ig 222 Bay St. Toronto, Ont., ere H. B. 
Taliaferro, entire South; William Harnisch, Brooklyn and 
Newark n P. Fox, New York ay 

AMARANTH "FABRICS, INC.—W: R. Heitner, Middle 
West; S. Geisz, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; 
Ss. Miller, ~ Ly State, West Ves. Ohio and Michi- 

James Hill, South and South West. 
AMERICAN. PILE FABRICS CO, (Luth & Powers, Inc., sole 
senate —R. G. Powers, important cities of the Eastern States 
ew York office; Joseph A. Sommer, Sales Manager 
principal cities of the West, Philadelphia, Baltimore aad 
ashington; R. B. Drysdale, "Chicago office, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota; Raymond Souter New York State, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey; Duncan, Greater New 
York; Nat. H. Meyers, South Vir, Faia to Texas and Okla- 
homa; I, H. Friedenthal, Pacific Coast and Denver West; 
Robt. L. Evans and Victor Fage,. New York office; P. 3 
Luth, General: Manager, Philadelphia and or York office. 


ARTWOOD SHOrs, NC.—Paul W. Jones, P. B. Markoff, B. 
C. Nesbitt ant, Ed. Pag: Fo R. H. Epstein, 
ATLAS DYE wo ot Cc as. Miller, Jr. 
WALL PAPER & AB: D. eeker, Metro lites 


district and Southeast; ft OS Sullards, Southwest; 
Graves, Middle West; "A. M. Morgenthaler, Denver to Ps 
Coast; L. L. Vallentine, New England and Canada; R. J. 
Lowen, Foreign a 

BARBE- McKENZIE Ct CORP. —John Elliot Speci)» Walter S. 
Barbe, Louis Bernstein, Edw. Druding Harry C. Earle, 
Henry A. Earle, David A. Fyfe, George be) ‘Howe, erbert H. 
Howe, Elmer Y. Latimer, Frank Marks, Louis Waherasisiin: 
Grover Schwarzwald, M. R. Westervelt, Jack Diamond, 


Wofford. 

BARTMANN & BIXER, INC.—James B. McGuire, New York 
City retailers; Wm. O: Bunt, New York City manufacturers 
and jobbers; J. Bartmann, New _ York ity department 
pares; sD ne, Middle West; L. Levinson, Far West; 
on B. New England States. 

BECKER suit PAGE, INC.—C._D. Brunner, Cc. H. 


ea Gold, A W. Gibson, H te Hooper, 
C. Jones, C te D pxillen, aie “A. Murray, : Metzger, 
W. Ulmer and L Chase. 


ee Master: 
BERBECKER & ROWLAND M MFG. Potter, Sales 
Manager, Waterville, Conn.; J. A COn ring: Manager of 
Chicago office; L. W. Bond epet department, 15 East oo 
St., New York City; é Ww. oun ew York C a; & 
Say Ba | Yom City and vicinity ; W. Moeller, 2 ed Bn: 
an 


lan W. Cator Jr., Eastern Penns lvania, 
Dolawware, pene: . Swart, Ohio, Indiana, Mat igan, 
Ontario; Robinson, Chicago and adjacent territory; 


W. A. beard. Illinois Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North 
and South Dakota; F. A. Neville, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming; J. C. Humphrey, Southern States ; | ad 
Bitter, recite Coast territory, Utah and Montana; Robert 
rown 

BERNHARD, MORRIS CO.—Adolph Lederer, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; Rudolf Cronenberg, 
New York State, Peanaplvans and the Middle West: 5 
Brown, Boston i New England States; R. C. Stoky, South- 
ern States; A. C. Leggett, New York State Penne lvania and 
Michigan; J. L. Frank, ‘Denver to the Coast; Jack Klein, 
Philadelphia; Chas. E. ‘Briddell, Baltimore; Harold Wolfer- 
man, nsas, Missouri, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin ; Irving Brand, Ohio, iadiges and Illinois; Adolph 
Lederer, Hugh Mar > Thomas F Moloney, [. Lutzius, Ss. j. 
Wolferman, Howar Wolferman, Saul ufman, Jack 
Goodfriend and William Rasch Gat bg 3 Yor 

BLUMENTHAL, SIDNEY & CO. IN . Faxon, Metro- 
olitan district, New York and Rony 3 'W. Hass Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Grand Rapids; Thomas Polen Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; H. V Seide, Pacific Coast; Jas. 
Hoyne, Metropolitan district, Viuitiate West; A. B. Caya, 


nada. 
BRISTOL COMFANT =. Freeman, Frederick Schuch, J. 
e hen Reilly Murray ve F. P Victoria, Ss . Brodie. 
ROCKMAN tio. Walter W.' and Frank C.’ Haeger, 1325 


Belden Ave., eS as 
BROMLEY M aa hg S. Cameron, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati and East; John Hadler, Denver to Pacifi coast 
Thomas Livingstone, teecchocsts Jone J.. Duffy, Ohi St. 
Louis and Louisville; Norman McLeod, Indiana Tifinois 


and Iowa; George A. Buckley and Josephs A. 





Galla: lagher, Ch Chi- 


cago; Alexander D. Sutherland, South; Michael wey, 
New York State and Pennsylvania; William Rigney, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pennsylvania; 
Thomas Girvin; Metropolitan district; Arthur S. Manning, 
New England territ 

BROOKLYN CURTAIN WORKS, INC.—Simon Levine, 


small trade and office, Metropolitan district; Arthur Buchen- 





bacher, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
gee Metropolitan district, making headquarters at 30 

BRUNSCHWIG & FILS—Ernest E. Roebling, 420 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 


BUCHMAN, L. CO., INC.—I. Buchman, New York City; E 


= Bernstein, Pennsylvania and Connecticut; M. Bernstein, 
Brooklyn; A. Boiman, New Jersey re | U oe New York; 
,. offman, New feaglan ge 2: ubin, New York 
City, Astoria, 3 I., Jersey City, Hoboken, Union City. 
BURCH, A. F., CO. salt W: Kirchhoff and E. A. Larson, 
Grand Rapids; H. J. Blanchard, iischiena ; P. H. De Pree 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Towa; G. L. Trankler, Ohio and 
New York; C. Trankler, Chicago and ig. rato E, = 
Conklin Iilinois, Indiana, Kentu and Tennessee; 
—e Pennsylvania, Virginia, and South; F. S. Allen, Pacific 


Coa 
BUTTERFIELD, FRED & CO., INC.—Selling offices in New 
York, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Phi adel hia, Pittsburgh, 
St. is, and travelers covering the entire United States. 
CARTER, E. C. & SON—E. R. Jones, New York State, Michi- 
o and part of Ohio; E. E. oebling, Boston office and all 
ew England; Ellwood Souder, Jr, Philadelphia office, Penn- 
sylvania State, _ aan Wash ington, ilmington, West 
pets and Ni ern Virginia; Herman eae; New York 
City; A. J. Sullivan, Chicago office, North Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin; Homer F, Moseley, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North and South Caro- 
lina; Walter Hoest, San x Vouselien office and Western States. 
CAVANAGH-WHITING Co., INC.—W. M. Whiting, New 
Se State west to Detroit ; A. M._ Macpherson, anada; 
C. Gile, Chicago; Seti Fraser, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
a Washington; Taylor, New England; James Gillies, 
Pacific Coast. 


CHASE. L. C. & CO.—W. . Uaderhil, Underhill; 
. Saw ot E. G. le R. Cam bell: Boston office; 
Wi W. Hebbard Is, e R HB Bogert, nder- 


will = York office; G. 

Cc. R ee Chicago office ; 

E. H. McArthur, San Francisco office, 

Gibson, Detroit office. 
CHENEY BROTHERS 

Doyle, dry 


Gian, ¢ . yer, E B. Singer, 
R. cot, Cleveland ice; 
E. Roninger, J. L. 


Upholstery 

oods and jon ng trade, ae 
Hoffman, ew York City decorators; Arthur cCreed 
lampshade manufacturers; Anthony Pua, Brooklyn: 
Robert Smith. furniture manufacturers, etc.; te = Skinner, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; W. Are es 2a 
Chicago and Milwaukee; Paul Hanrath, Middie = L. 
Davis, Boston, New England and New York State; We cK 
Spoerl, Denver and West. 

COpONAL. CURTAIN CO. ey Popper, 131. E. 23rd St., 

New os City; Roloff & Howe, 105 South Dearborn a 
Chicago; R. Ticker, 3639:Agnes Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

nr ORE, TRIMMING CO. —Boston Mass.: A. H. 
Abels, 420 Boylston St.; Chicago, Il.: A. Cohn, 1504 Hey- 
worth Bldg.; Cleveland "Ohio: J. Raine 2063 "E. 4th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa f Ringgold, J Jr., 1561 nh spy Bld 
San Francisco, Cal.: Jos. resch, 251 Post St.; bldg; 
Wash.: Barnhart Co.,1912 Fourth Ave.; Montreal, * Comada’ 
P. J. LeMay, nc meng Ro | agg f Los Angeles, Cal.: Con- 
solidated Lip pg ihe Los Angeles St.; Baitimore, 
Washington and outh, Nes ‘Reginald Fry; New York 
City, Central Pennsylvania, and Michigan, Lester L. Wolff 
New York City and State and East, F. W. Hewes; New 
York city, and Brook aye. Re Daniel Brad; New York City and 
Newark, S. Pinner: w York City and East, A. Sircus ; 
New York City: Geo. Lechner, Miss Abbie, FE. M. Sivitz, 
Monroe Schenk, S. Lahnstein, E. Kaplan; i oo Schenck, 
Middle West. 

CRAFTEX atlas. INC.—New York office, 41 Union Sq; 
_ Chicago office. 209 S. State Street; Los Angeles office : a's 
D. Lewine, S00. a St. 

DECORATIVE FABRIC CORP.—Chas. Braverman, Eastern 
travelling representative; Lawrence Goldberg, Middle West. 


artment)—Joseph 
ork Ci + Arti 


DO : . orge Y. Ate. Florence Doux Allen. 
DUREN, GEO. B. & SONS—C. C. Gifford, 223 W Jackson 
Bl , Chicago; S. C. Hancock, 22 Battery St, Wiad Fran- 


cisco, covering the Pacific Const 
zi W. C.—R. O. Huson 29th St., New b Saat 3 Ci ity + 
D. Wilson, New York Bay west of Utica; W. W. c- 
Lean. Middle ‘West. covering Wisconsin Minnesota, Dakotas, 
Iowa, Mississippi, Nebraska, Illinois, Kansas, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona and California; 
: A ” Bromlee, Chicago. 

FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, INC.—S. Gold, Eastern Canada and 
New York State; S.. Z. Brandvein, Middle West: 7... 
Milne, Western States and Pacific Coast; E. ennett, 
Southern States; H. Wir New England, New York 
State and Penns ivania;_ A C. Littlefield, Southern New 
England; F. arnable, New York office; J. Meekins, 
New York City and New Jersey; R. T. Hollander, Chicago 
district; W..S. Brandvein, Mid le States. 

FELDSTEIN, CHAS. H: CO. INC.—Tacobs Bros., 912 Broad- 
way, New k City; -H. Hohenadel, 1218 First National 
Ban ee: Chicago, TlL; H. E. Codwise, 24 - Ind: ja Sq., 
Boston, 
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FORSTER TEXTILE MILLS, INC.—Frank Alexander, L. 
. Buckley, H. Johnson, Wm. an, A. L. Vander- 


Log y 
walker, Chicago, Ill.; M. C. Anderson, Sioux City, lowa; 
E. L. Deal, Winnetka, Ill.; J. H. Milne, Evanston, Ill; E. 


B. Steinaker, Beloit, Wisconsin. : 
FRENCH AMERICAN MFG. CO.—General representatives, 


New York; Albert Klekner, Hugo Spitzer, Julius rsen, 
—_ Weinberg, Harry eckner, . Finkelstein, win 

rown, Stanley Winkler, Mark Sorocko, Edward Huberman, 
Wm. M. Bratton, Minneapolis; H. S, Moss, Portland; John 
B. Sullivan, Los ‘Angeles; R. R. Williams Anthony Kansas ; 
Ernest Holober, : 


ashington, D.C. ; H. Y. Billard, San 
Francisco; Los Angeles: Lou Levinson, Herbert Croen, Sam 
egam, George Michaelis, Fred Cohen. . 
GOBELIN TEXTILE CO., INC—M. B. Fowler, Middle 
West; J. R. Nelligan, Pacific Coast; A. S. Ehrich, Southern 
States; P. K. Nichols Chicago office ;_ P. K. Nichols, Jr., 
North West; H. J. Kempf, Metropolitan district; A. D. 
Kirby, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and New 
York State; G. R. Stirling, New England States, Philadelphia, 


Reunare and Washington; R. H. Rabbitt, Canada and Mont- 
real office. 
GOULD-MERSEREAU  CO., INC.—S. F. Ross, Cleveland, 


Detroit and Middle West; Emil L. Raschbacher, indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and Southwest; George W. Marquis, 
New York State and Canada; George R. Huestis, Connecti- 
cut and Pennsylvania; Ralph }. Buchman, South; C. J. Crabb, 
Pacific Coast; W. J. Furlong, Boston; j. A. Dempsey, New 
England; Sarkis Yagjian, Boston; George R. Murdock, New 
York City, Brooklyn, Newark and Phi adelphia; Edwin B 
Flanagan, New York City, New Jersey and Loug Island ; 
Paul Resnick, John Clynes, Paul Wollerman, New York City; 
Ray W. Russell, New York City, Brooklyn, Long Island an 
Middle West; R. M. Jones, Pacific Coast; Joseph Shanfield, 
Middle West and Southwest. , 
GROSFELD, ALBERT, INC.—Edward F. Deeedy, © charge 
of the Chicago showrooms, American Furniture Mart Bldg., 
666 Lake Shore Drive; Coast representative, Sam D. Siegel, 
228 South Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. : 
HADLEE SILK MILLS, INC.—G. E, Kaiser, New York City, 
Boston and East; J. Loughlin, Middle West; J. T. 
Glacken, New York State and New England; G. B. Weppler, 
Northwest; W. H. Romaine, Pacific Coast; J. O. Stultz, 


House. 

HARTMANN, HERMAN—Alfred G. Hartmann, Western 
territory; Robert B. Hanson, South; T. F. Bernard, New 
York City and State and Eastern States; George F. King, 


Pacific Coast. : 
HARTSHORN, STEWART CO.—B. E. Bushnell, Director of 
Sales, New York; J. F, Spiro, New York; A. M. Mount, 
Pacific Coast; A. R. Crippen, Chicago; J. F. Wilson, New 
York; G. B. LeLarge New York; S. S. Bushnell, New York; 
. B.’ Pinckney, Middle West. _ 

HEIM, S. W., & CO.—E. E. Devlin and Robert Beaton, Boston 
and New England States; Fred Richter and Loran Lober, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; F. H. Kammler 
and Rudolph Krause, Chicago and Middle West; J. N. Mc- 
Conath acific Coast and South; F. Gammelin, New York 
City; . Bleetstein, Brooklyn and Suburban; ii Hook 
and Max Heim, House. ; 

HENSEL SILK MFG. CO.—Chas. B. McKinney, 874 Broad- 
way, New York City; A. L. Faxon, 1257 Columbus Av., 
Boston, Mass.; I. M. wiry Medinah Bidg.., Chicago, Ill. 

HENSEL-ZJIEGLER TRIMMING CO.—A. L. Faxon, 1257 
Columbus Ave., Boston; Chas. B. McKinney, 874 Broadway, 


New York ony. . 

HIEBER, JOHN C. & CO.—Geo. L. Fisher, Earl D. Scruton, 
Norman Busacker, Edward H. Hubbard, Edward Himmel, 
Wm. H. Hackett, Charles W. Van Tassell, Ralph Pittman, 
George W. Dawes. : 

IMPERIAL UPHOLSTERING CORP.—L. B. Downing, San 
Francisco, Coast, everything west of Denver; H. P. Emer- 
son, A. Parcells, arold Rosen, Morton Pearl, L. A. 
Thommen; for New York City; A. T. aay Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Wilmington and mi dle west. 

INTERNATIONAL CURTAIN CO.—I. Sachs, Baltimore; I. 

. Twer icago. 

IRWIN, ROBERT W. CO.—Charles S. Davies, Harold A. 
Smith, Thomas mL Otto J. Frey, N. E. Balatow, 
Robert J. Ferris, William Welch. 

JAMIESON’S, D., SONS CO.—A. Jacobson, New York City; 
Norman S. Coudert, Philadelphia; R. C. Sitzman, Los An- 
geles; T. O. Mason, Ravenna, Ohio; E. E. Roebling, Boston. 

JOHNSON & FAULKNER—J. K. Blackman, Chicago, Grand 
Rapids and Northwest; H. LeBarre Williams, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; IT. F. Tucker, Boston and New 
England; O. D._ Baker, New York State, Pennsylvania and 
Southern Ohio; I. S. Skillman, Middle West; W. D. Twiss, 
Denver, West and Pacific Coast; H. Le Barre Williams, Jr., 
South and Southwest; O. C. Urban, Stewart Wightwick, W. 
P. Tamer, B. H. Andrews, P. J. O’Grady, and_J. C. Ad 
New York City; H. M. Jackson, New York City and New 

“int ; H. B. Schaeffer, Brooklyn and Long Island. 

RPEN, S. & BROS.—R. F. Dalhey, W._L. Day, Walter 
Day, Jr., L. E. Hecht, john Hoff, H. F. Hutchinson, Mike 

Karpen, J. A. Levering, Geo. Hand, T McCarthy R. 

W. Murison, J. A. Pancoast, N. D. Pancoast, E. F. Reichert, 

C. F. Knoeppel, Geo. W. Hand, Jr.. W. H. Hickey, v. F. 

Fogel, Otto Kluessner, Chas. Dean, E._S. Westphal, i 

Loewenberg, C. L. Weil, Robert Weil, M. H. Kaplan, Jack 

Karpen, R. L. Foord, C. J. Maxfield, Wm. S. Schwartz, S. 

Kolins, John Weilandics, A. A. Anderson. 

. CO.—District Sales Agents and Branch Warehouse 

: Moss Swart, Boston; Seymour Slegman, Phila- 

delphia; J. G. Edelen Baltimore; Fred W. Cole, San Fran- 

cisco; Walter A. Smith, Los Angeles; Max M. Keyser, Cassel 

Ronkin, Samuel L. Taub, Edward A. Krims, Traveling Sales- 


men, 
KENTON MILLS, INC.—Thomas D. Cooper, larger cities of 
the Middle West; R. H. Lee, New England, New York State 


ams, 


and Pennsylvania; E. C. Ken Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and New York City; *, B. Kelly, smaller towns 
of the Middle West. 

KLIMAZSLTER, INGLIS & WILSON—J. 


land States; Klinefelter, Middle Wes 


inglis, New Eng- 
LAWRENCE & CO.—S. M 


Wheeler, New England territory 

and East; V. J. Harper and V. P. Ross, New York office, 

Middle West, Chicago and St. Louis, Northwest and part 

South; T. H. Grimley, Southern territory; T. L. Dunn, 

Francisco office, also covering Pacific Coast. 

cE, ARTHUR H. & SONS, INC.—Vincent L. Wilson, 

Chicago; Harold M. Bailey, Middle West; William C. Smith, 

South and West; Peter C. Apel, New England; Wm. Arras, 

John Fast and Paul Vogel, New York City. 

LEE, BEHRENS & CO.—David A. Mount and Walter J. 
Wilde, General; T. L. Creighton, enacts Ye district ; 
H. O, Bush, Chicago office, 1703-A Heywo Bidg., Lllinois 
and the Northwest; Harry Ratcliffe, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

LEE, MORTIMER M.—G. E. Kaiser, New York City, Boston 

and East; J. E. Loughlin, Middle 


L 


mata 





est; J. T. Glacken, New 
York State and New England; G. B. Weppler North West; 
W. H. Romaine, Pacific Coast; J. O. Stultz, House. 


LE_ FORT, ROBERT & CO.—S. Adler_and A. Klairmont, 
Chicago and Middle West; Wm, R. Fleming, Pittsburgh, 
- Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; B. ‘Lewis, Penn- 
sylvania and New England; Henry Stoeffel, New York City; 

. Diffendal, Pacific Coast. 

LEHMAN-CONNOR CO., INC., H, B.—James R. Connor, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and vicinity; 
Richard I. Brown, New York State west of Syracuse up to 
and including Detroit and Far Middle West; H. H. Hale, 
Boston, New England States and New York east of Roch- 
ester; McBride & Schmidt, Chicago, Middle, West and 
North West; Chas. S. Darling, San Francisco, entire Pacific 
Coast; H. B. Lehman and James R. Connor, New York 
City, Furniture Manufacturers, Department Stores and In- 
terior Decorators, South of 59th Street; C. C. Haskell, New 
York City trade North of 59th Street, Brooklyn and Sub- 
urbs; Jack Harris and W. R. Hendry, New York City 


eral, 

LEWIS, ROBERT CO.—Harry T. Dyott, New York office 
New York. State, Ohio, Baltimore and Washington; eneral 
representative, a8 C. Boos, New York office, New England 
States; Wm. H. Compton, Chicago, Middle West; Geo. V. 
Nichols, Pacific Coast; S Butler, Philadelphia. 

MAIBRUNN CO.—Walter T. Simmons, East and Middle West; 
George O. Levy, West and_ Middle West and South; J. G. 
Heather, New York City; E. M. Bartlett Co., Los Angeles, 
Myron Maibrunn, New York Showroom. 

MANSURE, E. L. CO.—Chicago office: C. E. Shults, Direc- 
tor of Sales, F. J. Robin, O. C. Winnegge, W. H. Neff, W. 

oyington, B. F. Oberndorf, A. Unhol 


H. Moe, E. M. z, M. 
1, june: D. E. Krueger, H. R. Vernon, H. D. Mitchell A. F. 
ork office: J. L. Swope, J. B. Carroll, 


cEwen, Jr.; New 
H. Van Zile; Philadelphia office: W. A. Holloway, H. W 


Shull; Northwestern territory, Glen Dorres, Portland, Ore. 
MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO.—H. M. Bliss, 
W. W. Melcher, A. B. ason, treasurer; headquarters, 


Boston. 

McMAHON & CREMINS, INC.—Thos. J. McMahon, Phila- 
delphia; P. D. Cremins, greater New York including Brook- 
lyn and Long Island New Jersey; Herbert C. Hering, South- 
ern cities and Middle West, including Chicago and _Pitts- 
burgh also St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Milwaukees John F. Hanley, ali 
New England and New York State, Baltimore, Washington, 
Norfolk, Richmond, and Lynchburg also Pennsylvania except- 
ing Pittsburgh; Harry F. Shortell, New York and out-of-town 


buyers. 

MILLER BROTHERS—Geo. H. Bockwinkel, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Ohio, Chicago, St. Louis, and the States of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska; A. A. Porter, 
entire South and Southwest; W. L. Borstleman, New Eng- 
land States, Pennsylvania and New York State; Wm. M. 
Black, Baltimore and Washington; A. P. Ward Kansas City 
westward including Pacific Coast; Max Sicherman, New 
Jersey and intermediate points around New York City; B. J. 
ae a .4 Miller, Greater New York City, Philadelphia and 

ittsburgh. 

MILLS & GIBB CORP.—W. B. Fitch, New England States; 

; J., Connors, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Baltimore and 
in ay oe . P. Strain, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Chicago; 
A. W. erritt, Missouri, Wisconsin, Nebraska, ansas, Il- 
linois; F. W. Meyer, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, California, Ore on, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wy- 
omag, Utah, Colora 0; C, Jackson, New York State, Canada; 
G. H. Hertell, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin; E. B. Blatchley, 
ponnasivenss, New York State; G. Olsen, Chicago; H. R 
Fennell, 401 Phelan Bldg., San_ Francisco, Cal.; H. T. 

urphy, Southern States; G. S. Francis, F. J. Conway, V. 
Obert, W. P. Hubschmitt, L. R. Newland, New York City, 
Brooklyn and New pores 

MONTAGUE & CO., INC.—Wendell W. Battenfeld, New 
York City and New England; Joseph E. Reinert, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and Central West; Peter J. Scherer 
S ules L. Soeffker, Chicago, St. Louis an 
North West; E. J. Shields, New York State and Central 
West; I. W. Barnes, Pacific Coast; R. T. Montague, New 


York office. 

MORSE & SPRINKLE—New York office—303 Fifth Av. 
(after February Ist) Astor Bldg., Fifth Ave. and 33rd St., 
M. Powers Chattin, Sales Manager, Frank S. Hulse, South 
and Southwest, William L. Butterfield, New Jersey, Southern 
New York and Western Connecticut; Boston office—99 
Chauncy St., William J. Driscoll, Sales Manager, Jules 
Buckwalter, Pennsylvania, Northern New_York, Delaware, i 

. Mullin, Northern New y= Chicago office—17i8 
Republic Bidg., James V. Hunt, Sales Manager, Jack Y. Clift, 





outhern States; 
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R. Frost, Edward G. Sutherland, Cleighton Hilbert, 


Henr 
H. C Gile. 
MOSKOWITZ BROTHERS—M. J. Siegel, Middle West, Phila- 


delphia, Baltimore and Washin 
City ; rles Rubman, New 
poo | ‘Indiana ; Benj. Beer, 
{i Mintzer, New York and New Jersey; rile n 
etropolitan; Bruno Loevy, Pacific Coast; I. Poulin, 1319 
Syndicate Trust pide. St. Louis, Mo., and vicinity. 
MOSS ROSE MFG. CO.—Leon S. Fox, Harold W. Burton, 
George E. Yuille, Berthold Strauss, Ray N. Kidder, J. Frank 
Hoffman, Robt. L. Kahle, A. P. Wyco Victor Echausse. 
MYER, HENRY, THREAD MFG. CO.—Mark Hamburger, 
Baltimore, Samuel Cristall, Buffalo; J. Levy Sons, Cincinnati; 
Monte S. May, Kansas ity; W. H. Von Vorries & Sons, 
Louisville ; B. Haften Sons, San Francisco; G. 
Austin, St, Louis; Fred S. Hunter, St. Paul. 
NAHON COMPANY—George Liftop, Eastern and Western; 
D. Getter, E. F. Menke, Metro’ clitan district and show- 


room. 

NATIONAL FABRIC AND FINISA; NG CO., INC.—E. B. 
Thomson, J. L. Brown, S. L. Rarasdell, Charles Stickle, 
Frank Hoda Hopkins & Hodapp. | 

enjamin Caldwell, Irving H. 


on; Leon Gordon, New York 
ork State, Penns ivania, Ohio 
Loa sland; 


New York City and 


P, 

NATIONAL FABRIC CORP.— 
Schloss, Norman F. Schloss, Frederick H. Schloss. 

NEUMAIER, EUGENE, & CO.—Eugene Neumaier, Chicago 
and Northwest; Seymour Mayer, Metropolitan district and 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; 
Sidney Berman, Metropolitan district; Adolph Neumaier, 
Pittsburgh and large cities in the Middle West; Sam_Lich- 
tenberg, New York State and Metropolitan district; Robert 
Levy, West 1 Ohio, Indiana ichigan, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland; . G. Everts, far Northwest, Southwest and 
Pacific Coast; E. A. Benson, Iowa, Illinois and surrounding 
territory. : 

NICOLS, GEORGE & CO.—New York City, T. F. Bennett, 
large Eastern cities; C. M. Weimer, Pennsylvania and West 

ts) 


Virginia; D. Costell Metropolitan district, J. ller, 
Metropolitan district ; j . C. Fox, Middle West; Atlanta office: 
J. J. Ellis, 101 Marietta St., Atlanta Ga., South; Chicago 


office: E, F, ilson, 1322 Republic Bid a <pisage Iil., 
Middle West and D. Colville; Boston office: G. T. Kirk- 
atrick, 99 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass., New Baguet; San 
rancisco office: L. E. Whitehill, 833 Market t.—Pacific 
Coast; Kansas City office: A. M. Creamer, 210 W. 8th St.— 
South West and far West. 

OEHRLE BROTHERS CO.—Albert C. Ochrle, Wm._T. 
Windle, H. R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Simeon DeWitt, Wm. 
B. Geiger, Addison Taylor, Julits Herbott, Philadelphia; M. 
Hamburger, New York office, New England States; Wm. T. 

Windle, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Southern ptates; Arthur H. 

Faul, Chicago office, Chicago and Middle West; H. R. Blanck, 
eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York 
State and Canada; Arthur H. Faul, Texas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Southwest; Geo. F. Wright, Los Angeles, Pacific 
Coast States. a 

OLIVER & KAUFMAN, INC.—G. H. Milliken, 1319 Colonial 
Rd., Dallas, Texas; E. H. Stevens, 38 Chauncy St., Boston, 
Mass.; R. W. Bell, 416 W. 5th Ave., Columbus, Ohio; Bruno 
Loevy, Hotel Bellevue, San Francisco, Cal. ; j. J. Foreman, 
242 Plymouth Bldg. Minnea: olis, Minn.; Jack Klein, 1015 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia a.; R. Hollahan, 35 E. 20th 
St., New York City; L. A. Kaufman, Pennsylvania. 

ORINOKA MILLS—William L. Wagner, Robert 


f: Cunning- 
ham, Howard Benner, John H. Kemp, George Becker, Emmett 
Gray, Frank J. Corr, Thomas A. Valles, Harry L. Huyler. 


Orsenigo, Middle 
West; J. Gillies, 
East; W. H. Poul- 


ORSENIGO COMPANY, pNC-—Evrees. t. 
West; J Dunleavy, South and Middle 
Denver to Pacific Coast; F. O. Denecke 
son, A. Wolff, New York City, F. M. Dickinson, R. A. 
Parodi, Showroom. 

OTTAWA CUSHION CO.—W. H, Beaumont & Son, New 
York City; McBride & Schmidt, Chicago; Geo, H. Guillemet, 
Dallas; Paterson-Hagan Co., San Francisco; Dave C. Strat- 
ton and m. F. Costello, factory representatives. 

PALMER & EMBURY MFG. CO.—Embury Palmer, Joseph 
Herman Schultze, William E. Dobson, William 

eller. 

PENN TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan district; W. A. Payson, 19 Columbia 
St., Boston, New England; W. A. Dale, Goshen, Ind., Middle 
West; F. G. Suhling, 105 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; Richard 
I. Griffith, assistant manager, covering Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and West; T. L. Leeson, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Pacific Coast. j ; 

PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY—Giles Whiting; H. H. 
Robbins, Sales Mgr.; H. S. Harper; G. DeBold; Edward 
Emerson; Charles S. Darling, San Francisco Office. 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS—Joseph A. Blanke- 
meyer, Manager New York office; John alentine, Albert 
W. Thomann, Metropolitan district; Edward G, Mullen, 
Boston, also New England; Joseph coaacns, New, York 
State; Walter R. Douglas, San Francisco, California and 
Pacific Coast; Clyde Mendenhall, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Washington and principal cities in Ohio; McCauley 
& Davenport, Chicago and Middle West; A. J. Raine, Ohio; 
M. W._ Firth, Southern_ territory; Walter oell, Pennsyl- 
vania; Max B. Hilbert, Middle West and Canada. 

PLANT, HENRY W. CO.—Brooklyn and New Jersey, 
Henry Weinberg, Edwin G. Dietz headquarters, New York 
office; New York State and Pennsylvania, Leon Loeb, head- 
quarters New York office; Western States, Max O ayer, 
headquarters in Chicago; South Western territory, C. L. 
McKelvey, headquarters in Dallas, Texas; Southern States, 
Nathan Song headquarters in Baltimore, Md. 

POWDRELL & ALEXANDER, INC.—J. S. Alexander, De- 
troit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland; H. E. Scripture Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, New_York State and Canada; H. C. 

Lockwood, New York City; F. A. Baird, Middle West; E. V. 





Pollard, Chicago and Middle West; T. B. Wilson, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey; R. Ww. Hicks, Southern States; 
oa M, Burgin, Pacinc Coast; A. C. MacDonald, Boston and 

ew land. 

PROCTOR CU., INC.—R. D. Williams, road salesman; John 
Kent ‘Lilton, city salesman. , 

QUALNTANCE, W. B.—wW. W. McLean, Middle and North 
West; C, 4. Judd, Chicago office; Chas. S. Varling, Facihc 
Coast, San krancisco; ‘Lhoriey Colloster, Boston and the 
hast; James Mackie, New York City and House. : 

RICHIE, RK. J. & R. CO.—RKobert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie, 
Jr., Utte Jacobs, Chicago; A, Jacobson, New Xork City; 
Lavis & Haas, hiladeipnia; C. L. Wiley, Cleveland, Ohio 
and Middle West, . ' 

ROGEKS, M. H., LNC.—(Upholstery and Drapery Department) 
M. Jj. McCarty and Morris Mondschein, North Middle 
Western States and part ot New York; Sydney 1. Rogers, 
Southern Section ot the Middle Western States; &. L. Schneil, 
New York City and New kngland States; Harold Mond- 
schein, baltimore, Washington, rennsylvania and part of New 
York State; H. O. ‘odd, Kaciic Siope; C. Grighk, South 
and South West;—(Home Decorations Department)—Mat- 
thew Magnus, Middle Western States and New Xork State; 
&. Polatchek, Southern States; john Philos Baker, New 
ingland and Pennsyivania; H. OU. ‘odd, Pacific Slope. 

ROSENTHAL, FINDLAY & McDONALW, INC.—W. J. Mec- 
Donald, Pittsburgh, Cieveiand, WVetroit, Chicago, St. Louis; 
W. s, Rosenthal, Norman findiay, &. &, Uniand, Milo L. 
Voight, Greater New York; J. &. McCormick, Venver to the 
Coast; John Moench, part ot Chicago, St. Louis, east of 
Venver and the Nortnwest; IF. A. Winterson, New Englana, 
Canada, New York State, Pennsylvania excepting Pittsburgh, 
Baltumore, Washington; Lawrence Kenneisen, Middle West, 
including Cincinnati, ‘Loledo and Grand Kapids. 

ROUSMANIEKE, WILLIAMS & CU.—New York, John S. 
Wyle, Manager, A. B. Vanderhoof, Louis Kresek, Jr., A. L. 
Kinat, J. ¥. Connolly, Henry Jj. Dickert; Chicago, ‘homas 
J. Walsh, James H: Ward, H. Z. Malo; Los Angeles, Ciar- 
ence PW. Koberts; Boston, Henry Brookshaw, Clarence C. 
Edwards. 

ROYAL CURTAIN MFG. CO.—L. R. Leeson, Western Coast; 
UO. ©. Lucas, Chicago and Northwestern territory; Charles 
Wilson, New England territory; George H. de Luna, Middle 
West; M. M. Gordon, New York City. J 

ROYLr, GEO. & CO.—Pvhillip Kelly, Pacific Coast; S. T. 
Phillips and M. Curry, Chicago, Northwest and Middle West; 
W. , Bergen, Philadelphia, Baltamore and the South; Cari 
Klose, Mr, Seeback ana Mr. McAllister, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New England. 

RY&£&R & CASHEL—sertsill Ryer, New York City, New 
England, Vhiladelphia, Baltimore and Washi n; William 
S. Cashel, Metropolitan section, Mennsylvamia, West Virginia; 
jos. L, Neal, New York State; Geo. Lf. W _ Virginia and 
North Carolina, Wesley J. Cilaiborn, Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin; W, C, Yager, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana; Roloff- 
Howe Co., Chicago; M. W. Keefer, Pennsylvania; W. ). 
Greene, Pacific Coast. 

SAUBIAC, B, & SON—H. M. Hirschberg, New York; Samuel 

Adler, Chicago; Chas, 5. Darling, San francisco. 

SCHMIEG-HUNGATE & KOYTZIAN, INC.—Chicago, Ruth 
Alden, 6 Michigan Ave., Chicago. : ; 

SEA ISLAND MILLS, INC.—M. Rubin, Boston, Baltimore 
and Middle West; S. P. G. Anderson, Philadelphia, 

SHAPIRO & SON—Jos. Winston, 1. J. Zimmerman, Frank 


Buris, J. Roth, J. Farrer, H. Kauff. 
SHOEMAKER, JAMES M. CO., 1INC.—H. H. Hammond Co., 


67 Chauncy St., Boston; W. E. Matheis, Room 624, New 
Furniture Mart, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago; Davis & 
Williams, Furniture Exchange Sldg., San Francisco; Davis 
& Williams, Terminal Sales Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; Davis & 
Williams, 508 Charles Blidg., Denver, Colorado, 

SOUTHERN WEAVERS, INC.—Harry W. Corbin, Denver 
and Pacific Coast; W. N. Roloff & Donnell Howe, Chicago 
and Middle West; Alfred C. Penn, the South and New Jersey; 
Alex S. de Luna, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Pittsburgh an 
Metropolitan district; Stanwood H. Cook, Eastern New York 
State and all of New England; H. 8. Johnson, New York, 
and assisting in all territories. 

SOY, KEE CO.—jJames A. McCann, East; Gregory F. 
Walsh, South and West. 

STAHELI, RIETMANN & CO.—West and Northwest, John 
Moench; New York State and Middle West, M. L. Monash; 
New York, ag eK Baltimore and Washington, Victor 
Krusi; East, J. A. Mosle. 

STANDARD WALL PAPER CO.—E. A. Berger, Lilinois, 
Missouri, Iowa; G. H. Burnham, Kansas City, Omaha, Den- 
ver and the West, including Pacific Coast points; A. 
Daniels, Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia; A. A. 
Hitchcock, Southern States; A. C, Jacobs, New York State; 
James E. Kelly, Northern New York, Vermont and New 
Hampshire; James McCabe, New York ‘. and vicinity; 2: 
i ooney, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and West Virginia; 

. Netter, Minnesota and Wisconsin; C, L. 


Slocum, New 
England States, Delaware, Maryland, Philadelphia and 
Washington; Olney Van Deusen, Southern New York State, 


New Jersey and necticut. 

STEAD & MILLER CO.—George Banker, Mgr. New York 
office, 242 Fourth Ave., New York and Boston; Thos, F, J. 
Tyman, Metropolitan district and Brooklyn; Thos, J. O’Con- 
nor, Middle est territory; Andrew s Langwill, Mgr. 
Chicago office, 1610 Heyworth Bidg., Chicago and Northwest; 

Frank M. Rapalje, out of Northwest and Southwest territory, 

out of Chicago; Willard D. Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, 

New York State and New England; Benj, E. oy, Pacific 

Coast territory; John H. Caldwell, New Jersey and the 

Southern territory; Harold Davies, Phila., part of Pennsyl- 

pw ~ and New York State; Arthur I. Miller, New York 

assistant. 
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STEEL HEDDLE MFG.:.CO,—Eastern office, Providence: J. 
H. Hill, ay George . H. Hill, salesman; cons office, 
Grecasiie,. C.; Hampton Smith, Mgr., W. F. Osteen, D. 

Poole, H. ‘M. Wood; Philadelphia otnce: C, Cozzens, 
sana John W, Gleeson, salesman. 

SLKAHAN, LHOMAS CO.—John W. Seriven, New Rogiand, 
part ot New York State and. Canada, Kast; ham 
Wright, Philadelphia and vicinity, part of Pennsylvania, Olus 
and the South; b. F. Naeher, part of New York State, Penn- 
sylvania, Oho and the A C. &. Conover, Chicago and 
part of the Middle West; I. A. Newman, Greater New York, 
Baltimore and Washington; C. ¥. Lewis, Middle West; Pierre 
Campbell, New ‘tngland and territory in the Middle’ West; 
J. Jay will, Pacinc Coast and the Northwest; Chas, H. 
Stecker, part of the South and West; Kent Mahaffey, part 
of illinois, Indiana and territory in the Middle West. 

STROHEIM & ROMANN—E. H. Connell, manager Philadel- 
phia ottice, Baltimore and Washington: Charles Loftus, assis- 
tant, Philadelphia and vicinity; 5S. J. Wyman, manager of 
Chicago othce: C. F, Kurz, assistant, Chicago and vicinity; 
Charles A, McManus, manager Boston ottice, New England: 
Victor F. Locke, assistant; George D. Garrett, large cities 
in the Middle West; D. J. Mahoney, Northwest and Middle 
West; Milton Oken, Kast of New York, Pennsylvania and 
West’ Virginia; Laughton Mather, Southern States; Frank 
O’Connell, ~ge ad ban Francisco office, Pacific Coast terri- 
tory; Wiiliam Johnstone, manager Los Angeles office; 
Alvin P. ys vg 's’ S. Wisser, Stephen Hitritz, New York 
decorative trades; Myron Dixon, department store trade; 
George Koester, New York, Brooklyn and suburban; Michael 
ay New York and suburban; Joseph M. Kelley, New 

or ity. 

TALL PALER & COLOR INDUSTRIES, INC.—E. N. Bush, 
care of American Wall Paper Co., Pittsburgh; J. S. Cory, 
North East, Pa.; E. F. Doughty, Rochester; G. R. Hender- 
son, New York City ; I. S. Hornbeck, Kingston, N. Y.; W. 
B. "Humphrey, Chicago; A. ‘S. Hyser, care ot Los Angeles 
Wall Paper Co., Los Angeles; J. M. McCarthy, New York 
City; J. C. Scott, care-of Wm. Campbell Wall Paper Co., 
Hackensack, N. J.; G. W. Steele, Boston; Geo. F. Terri- 
ault, care of Imperial Wali Paper Co., Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
F, Van Sittert, Philadelphia. 

TAYLOR, H. D., CO.—F,. J. Schaus, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
North and South Carolina; H. J. Hartley, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia; F. H. Salisbury, 
Buffalo and nearby towns; C. P. Mackey, Eastern New York; 
H, D. Baker, W. D. Baker, Central and Western New York, 
Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit. 

THORP, J. H. & CO., INC.—Boston, H. Wood, Fred L 
Yeukley, D. C. Brewster; Philadelphia Ruiph D. "Deily, H 

ewe i H. A. Bitting, H Wolf; Chicago, A. D. 
Fuck , A. P. Will; Pacific Coast, S. ~ Davis, Chester M. Val- 
lette; Ohio and Middle West, Harry H. Wallace New York 
headquarters, | C. W. Brooke, Ss. J. Oliver z Beale, ig 
Wethernow V. Mooney, W. H. T Tothill, # S. Gilbert, 

1; Nagro, ‘A A. haste! Albert Foleo 5. Dent, lif: 
ord eM ames Howlett, Carl Weren, Harty & R. Secor, 
James A. Nichols. 

WALLISER, H. F., CO.—F. J. Morgan, C. E. Schwarz, L. 
Swanson, C.F. Shire, C. F. Grill, E. & McKay, H. N. 
Duncan, R. Hendrickson, C. L, Smith,  Seodeash Gc F. 
Chappette, Paul Kruse. 

WIDDICOMB, JOHN, CO.—Elton W. a Leo. F. Troy, 
Geo. W. Calder, C. KE. Block, R: F. Fuller. 

WILLICH-FRANK E. STUDIOS—Hermana Hartmann and 

fred Hartmann. 

WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO.—Norman Arter, W. B. 
Batten, A. P. Bamman, Ferd. Boos, Donald Cameron, Arthur 
Goodman, M, J. Feeley, Oren Howes Donald C. McGeachin, 
C, E. Parsons. SJ R. Pinkerton, J C. Steckert, R. P. Teander, 
W. C. Waibel, V. Wall, A. ‘a Walter, James Watson, 
Wallace . Witcorbe: 

Mgr., 


WOLL, F. & CO; —New York office, W. H. Bishop 
King, Mgr.; Chicago 


New York “Cit octes ry ?: et ng, Mi x. wit 
os Angeles, ; alen; 


office, Charles Snell, MPT 
St. Louis les (W. Ss Cabel Inc.; Cleveland, Fleming, 
care of Fleming J pugetase Co. ; ; ‘Columbus, . R. Stevens; 
Detroit, Edwar Busby. 

ZENITH pL Ne. —James Strain, Pacific Coast and Far 
West; L. Beck, Central West, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Fa South Dakota, Illinois and Oklahoma; 
t: O. Young, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit Cincinnati,Colum- 
us, Toledo, Dayton Indiana olis, New York City, metro- 
olitan district ; H. D. Reis, Pennsylvania, —- Mary- 
and, Southern States, Baltimore ashington; C. A. Hart, 
Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, Ind diana, New York and New 
England States; New York office, 354 Fourth Ave.; J. O. 
Young and Joseph Goodman. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


Fairhouse Department Store, Tacoma, Wash., $80,000. 


Frank Honigsbaum, Inc., Tannersville, N. Y., depart- 
ment store, has incorporated for $100,000. 


Econom Department Stores Corp., Albany, N. Y., 
$50,000. Isidor Sherman, 9 Alden Ave., Albany, one of the 
incorporators. 

Arthur Caddel Co., Paris, Texas, $250,000, taking over 
assets of Burbon-Peel Dry Goods Co. 


Whiteley & Colliers, Inc., the Philadelphia manufacturers 
+ mand goods and "draperies, has incorporated for $300,- 


D. C. Wilbur Furniture Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, has in- 
corporated for $90,000. 


WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 131) 
BomMANN-OLIVER—On December 15th, 
George Bomann and S. J. Oliver of J. H. Thorp 
& Co., Inc., sailed to visit the European markets. 
HAarRTMANN—Alfred Hartmann, of Herman 
Hartmann & Son, returned from Europe last 
week. He brought out a number of new jacquard 
linen samples and other fabrics being produced 
by the mills which his firm represents. 
CuasteL—Leon Chastel, of J. H. Thorp « 
Co., Inc., accompanied by Mrs. Chastel, has re- 
cently sailed for a trip abroad, during which time 
they will visit Mr. Chastel’s father. 


OBITUARY 





JAMEs J. Lovett 


Bass J. Lovett, who was well known to a vast 
- number of upholstery, drapery and carpet 
men as the superintendent of elevators in the 
Hartford Building, New York, died January 2nd 
and was buried January 6th, after a continued 
service of over twenty-five years. It is said that 
Mr. Lovett had a speaking acquaintance with a 
larger number of men in the allied upholstery in- 
dustry than any other man in the country. 


Morris COHEN 


FTER an illness of pneumonia, Morris Cohen 

the Jacksonville, Fla., merchant died Janu- 
ary 4th aged 74. He was Vice President of 
Cohen Bros. the department store firm, his 
brother being President. Mr. Cohen came from 
Charleston, S. C., and for some thirty years was 
an importer and manufacturer of novelty lace 
curtains as Cohen Bros. & Co., his brother being 
in charge of the Jacksonville store. Some ten 
years ago he closed out their curtain business in 
New York and moved to Jacksonville where he 
took an active part in the management of the 
store. He spent the Summers North, residing on 
the New Jersey coast as he had done for many 
years. He leaves a daughter and a son, Edw. E. 
Cosden, formerly Cohen, in New York. 


JoHN Jay JoSLIN 


jor Jay Jostin, President of the Joslin Dry 
Goods Co., Denver, died January 7th. He 
was 96 years of age and established the business 
in 1872. He was the oldest member of the Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce and its founder. 
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|SPECIAL NOTICES 


I] Advertisements under this heading, Five Centsa word. Minimum |} 
| charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 
























CONTRACT SALESMAN—We are enlarging our 
staff and require the services of a man thoroughly 
acquainted with design, estimates and sales of furni- 
ture, floor coverings and draperies to hotels, etc. An 
excellent opportunity with a fast growing organization 
for the right man. Address Contract Department, Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 
WANTED—REPRESENTATIVE to cover New York 
State and Pennsylvania, carrying complete line of ruf- 
fle, flat and sash curtains, on commission basis. A good 
paying proposition. Box 514, Taunton, Mass. 
WANTED—DRAPERY SALESMAN to call on in- 
terior decorators in New York and vicinity by nation- 
ally known concern. State qualifications and religion. 
Applications will be considered confidential. Address 
“R. T.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—MILL making an extensive 
line of damask and light weight guaranteed sunfast 
goods has an opening for three high class salesmen. 
One for the Western States, from Detroit, west, one for 
the Coast, also one for the Southern territory including 
Texas and New Mexico. Must have experience in sell- 
ing the drapery and upholstery buyers. No objections 
to one other non-conflicting line. Our line has been 
well introduced for several years. Reply, stating se 
experience, references, etc., same will be treated. confi- 
dentially. Address “Guaranteed,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—PARTNER in upholstering and refinishin 
business, located in city of 150,000; well established, 
good reputation with good credit eytieen | established. 
Too large for one man. Must be‘capable of taking 
charge of all estimating. For full particulars address 
“Okla.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Energetic young man to cover Metro- 
politan district with established drapery line. Must 
be acquainted with trade. Salary on commission basis. 
Address “Established,” care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER AND MANAGER of floor coverings and dra- 
peries desires to make change. Understands both 
selling and installing. At present employed as buyer 
and manager of high class departments, doing $250,000 
business. Can furnish references. Married, age 36. 
Address “S & I,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—In a city of 150,000 population, interior 
decorator wishes to sell stock equipment and good 
will. This shop employes cabinet makers, finishers, up- 
holsterers, painters, paperhangers and decorators. This 
organization can handle successfully unlimited sized 
contracts. Investigation solicited. Address “Pennsyl- 
vania,” care The Upholsterer, 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—Young man presently em- 
ployed desires change. Middle West or Pacific Coast 
preferred, Thoroughly competent. Record will stand 
most exacting examination. Address “Record,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
ESTIMATOR formerly of Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia. 
Practical Man—would like to hear from a reliable 
firm that is in need of an upholstery work room fore- 
man. Address “Reliable,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN, commission basis to carry 
line of drapery. damasks and upholstery goods for 
large department stores in East, Central and Middle 
West states. State experience and full details in first 
letter. Address “Manufacturer,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A CAPABLE YOUNG UPHOL- 
STERER, willing to perfect himself in the special re- 
quirements of our high class trade and to develop with 
a steadily expanding department. Reasonable wages for 
twelve months a year. A real chance for a real man. 
Apply by letter giving full particulars to Richard A. 
Rothwell, General Superintendent, Erskine-Danforth 
Corporation, Stamford, Conn, 
WANTED—SALESMEN on commission to carry line 
of novelty ruffled curtains. State territory you cover. 
Address “X Y Z,” care The Upholsterer. 
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SALESMAN WANTED—One who is well known to 
the trade in New England to handle a strong line of 
damasks and sunfast goods on commission basis. Ad- 
dress “Strong Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
SELLING ORGANIZATION, Chicago and Middle 
. West, established Chicago office, many years trade fol- 
lowing open for mill account catering to upholstery job- 
bers and large furniture manufacturers. Communicate 
Dan ees 226 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Tl. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY ata sacrifice price, Own- 
_ ers retiring from interior decorating business, estab- 
lished almost thirty years in splendid Mid-West city. Will 
sell entire business, or upholstery shop separately, if 
desired, to man who understands erst class work. Write 
for particulars, “Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 
GENTLEMAN, 39, Christian, college education, ex- 
perienced executive, good accountant, knowledge of 
French and German wants connection with importer of 
drapery and upholstery fabrics, also willing to go abroad 
to look after mills, the locating of new connections, ex- 
pediting of shipments, gathering and creating of new 
samples, etc. Excellent references. Address “Abroad,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
MANUFACTURERS’ LINE of upholstery and drapery 
goods wanted for Metropolitan district New York by 
thoroughly experienced salesman, Address “R. J.,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN desires position selling curtains, draperies, 
nets, etc., to the interior decorators. Has car to use 
in calling on out-of-town trade. Address “Car,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN WANTED—Mill 
manufacturing a poe | line of damasks, taffetas and 
various sunfast drapery fabrics is open for a represen- 
tative to cover the Pacific Coast and as far East as 
Denver. Must be experienced and well known to the 
trade. Address “Pacific Trade,” care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY SALESMAN, energetic with over ten 

years’ experience and large following thru Middle 
West territory, east of Chicago, among retailers and 
position with A-1 firm; highest refer- 
‘Energetic, 


jobbers, desires 
ences. Address 


care The Upholsterer. 
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POSITION WANTED with reliable drapery manufac- 
turer on road, or in Chicago office by young man with 
eight years’ experience with present employer, interior 
decorator. Can accept immediately. Address “M. N.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN by manu- 
facturer of old established and well known line, to 
call on interior decorators and metropolitan trade. 
Salary. Address, giving age, previous experience and 
references, “Metropolitan,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, thirty-two years of age, married, at 
present employed as interior decorator and buyer of 
an interior decorating company doing about $100,000 
annual business, desires position as assistant buyer of 
a large drapery department. Has merchandising ability 
and thoroughly understands the business. .Address 
“Ability,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—REPRESENTATIVE to handle line of 
upholstery fabrics for manufacturing trade, in Chi- 
cago territory. Wonderful: opportunity to make real 
money. State experiences fully. Address “Wonderful,” 
care [he Upholsterer. 
WE HAVE AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
for a workroom foreman, capable of sketching, esti- 
mating, cutting and hanging; comfortable, permanent 
position where living conditions are ideal. Give ali 
particulars first letter. Address “Massachusetts,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WHOLESALE UPHOLSTERY and drapery house 
has an opening for two bright young men to act as 
salesmen and sample clerks, must be quick, active and 
good at figures. Please state in first letter full particu- 
lars as to age, religion, experience and salary desired. 
Address “Damask,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS and experienced salesmen 
with following to seu unusually attractive, popular 
priced and well known cretonnes to retail trade, uphol- 
stery jobbers and manufacturers. Entire Southern ter- 
ritory, East Mississippi, also Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas. Straight commission. Must have 
non-conflicting lines. Address “Attractive,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
RESIDENT AGENT wanted for New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Grand Rapids, etc., on commission. 
First class man familiar with upholstered furniture 
manufacturing trade. Highest type man will receive 
fullest co-operation. Address “Moss,” care The Uphol- 
sterer, 
DRAPERY FOREMAN AND CUTTER to take full 
charge of drapery workroom. Thoroughlv efficient in 
both high class and medium class work. At present em- 
ployed but dissatisfied. Am open for position within 
reasonable notice. Reference given. Kindly state sal- 
ary. Address “D. F. W.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—BY COAST REPRESENTATIVE living 
on the Coast and covering the Five Mountain States 
as well. Has one dependable line but wants another 
good line. It is well known and has established trade. 
Address “Good Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED-—A large Middle West jobber 
of upholstery fabrics carrying all the representative 
mill lines has several good territories open for high 
class salesmen. Give full details as to experience, etc. 
Address “Large Jobber,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—For a man who has made 
a reputation for himself as an interior decorator, we 
offer an unusual opportunity in a city where high class 
homes are fast developing. The C. H. Yeager Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 
WANTED—PRODUCTION MAN with knowledge of 
upholstering. Young man preferred. Services might 
tend toward promotion to superintendency if man 
proves capable executive. A talent for artistic design- 
ment and color harmonies would be very valuable. A 
technical education would also be very beneficial. Only 
men of good references and excellent qualifications 
should bother to reply. We employ about 450 people in 
all departments. The Troy Sunshade Co., Troy, Ohio. 
WANTED IN PHILADELPHIA—A designer with 
architectural knowledge, familiar with interior wood- 
work, furniture and curtains, to take care of a first 
class decorative establishment. Good salary and ad- 
vancement for one who can produce. Address “Pro- 
ducer,” care of The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A thoroughly experienced drapery sales- 
man to carry a line of damasks and rayon drapery 


fabrics in the states of New York and Pennsylvania. 
Commission basis. 


The Upholsterer. 


Address “Rayon Drapery,” care of 


UPHOLSTERER who wants fine business can buy 
same ata sacrifice. Middle West, over twenty-five 
years, high class trade. Work assured through interior 


decorator. Owners retiring. Upholsterer must know 
his work thoroughly. Address “Sacrifice,” care The 
Upholsterer, 


SUPERINTENDENT for high class drapery and up- 
holstery workrooms open for position. ave highest 
qualifications and will answer only replies from firms 
requiring highest tvpe of man. Address “Qualified,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—POSITION as salesman, twenty-five years 
experience over New York State and Pennsylvania 
territory. Lace curtains and drapery fabrics—or would 
consider position in New York salesroom of manufac- 
turer of curtains or draperies. Address “Salesman,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
LINE WANTED—Drapery salesman traveling South 
wants quality line curtain nets. Address “Quality 
Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED by first-class upholsterer and 
drapery cutter. Address “Drapery Cutter,” care The 
Upholsterer, ' 
ASSISTANT TO CREDIT MAN, thirty-two, five 
years with prominent drapery upholstery goods im- 
porters. Good correspondent. Knows materials thor- 
oughly. Would travel. Address “Correspondent,” care 
The Upholsterer, 
WANTED—SALESMEN for the Middle West and 
Southern territories, to carry a side line of drapery 
trimmings, resident men preferred. Commission basis. 
Address “Drapery Trimming,” care The Upholsterer. 





MANUFACTURER of UPHOLSTERY TRIM- 
MINGS catering to furniture trade is cpen 
for additional lines suitable for jcbbing with 
present trade. Will make satisfactory ar- 
rangements to finance and will push vigcr- 
ously. Give full details. Address “Details,” 
care the Uphclsterer. 


» 








A REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURER making 
a complete line of lamp shade trimmings etc., about to 
discontinue selling to the jobbing trade desires to make 
arrangements with salesmen for the “department store 
trade etc. Good connections can be made to represent 
this line in connection with other lines carried. Give 
full particulars, territory etc. Address “Good Con- 
nections,” care The Upholsterer. 








Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, 
Mo. have an opening for an ex- 
perienced DECORATIVE SALES- 
MAN. Must be a man of ability 
and capable of handling good 
trade. Excellent opportunity, 
state age, experience and salary 
expected. 








Buyer and Manager, Floor cover- 
ings and Draperies; will consider only a man 
whose record shows him to have been suc- 
cessful in similar positions. Submit full in- 
formation in first letter. J. F. Stampfer Co., 
Dubuque, Ia. 














